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PREFACE 

The history of the Revival of Art in Italy in the 
Middle Ages is large and complicated, and has 
been discussed by many critics, from many points 
of view, in innumerable books instructive and 
otherwise. 

The object of the illustrated voliunc now be- 
fore you is to awaken interest in those who do 
not know the originals of these carefully chosen 
examples, not only in the pictures themselves, but 
in the story of the artists who painted them. 

It is hoped that such a book will be welcomed 
by many young people and educated parents, and 
sympathetic teachers of the older children may 
find the descriptive chapters very helpful in de- 
veloping that latent taste, which so many children 
possess, into an enthusiastic interest in both painting 
and poetry. 

Nearly every one, young and old, loves stories, 
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PREFACE 

and the atoiy or legend, though discredited by 
rhc modem historian, may often serve as a peg 
on which to hang a definite piece of knowledge. 
Had we not learned in childhood that King Alired 
burned the cakes, we might not have remembered 
that he conquered the Danes and founded the 
English Xavy. The Interest first aroused by the 
subject of a picture will presently extend to its 
history, and then, when the original is within reach, 
to its colour and technique. Some of my readers 
will hereafter visit Italv, tread the narrow streets 
and climb the steep hillsides with which in imagina- 
tion they arc already familiar. Those who turn 
the pages of this book may build up for them- 
selves a world of fancy, and dwelling in spirit 
with these old artists, foi^t for a time all the 
sordid ugliness of life in the cultivation of pleasant 
thoughts and the infinite possibilities to be found 
in Art. 

The contents of this volume are derived from 
many diflferent sources and often quoted from 
memory, hence it is impossible to acknowledge 
separately every debt, but a special word of thanks 
is due to the memory of Mrs- Jameson, who nearly 
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PREFACE 

half a century ago gave to the world those useful 
▼olumes, " The Legends of the Madonna," " The 
Saints and the Monastic Orders.** 

My most grateful thanks are also due to Messrs. 
Alinari and Brogi of Florence for their courteous 
permission to reproduce their admirable photo- 
graphs, and also to those friends whose advice and 
practical assistance has been so kindly and so ably 
given. 



ALBINIA WHERRY. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

In the course of these pages we shall more than 
once have occasion to speak of the Florentine 
painters as artists of the Renaissance. What does 
this mean ? The Renaissance in Italy was in a great 
measure the reawakening in men's minds of a love 
of beauty, of a desire for knowledge. 

No page of history is more brilliant than that 
which tells of the Golden Age of Greece, when the 
Greeks, having conquered and driven back the in- 
vading armies of the Great King, rebuilt beautiful 
Athens, "the city of the violet crown." Beneath 
the marble porticoes of the magnificent temples, 
which now rose rapidly under the direction of the 
most skilful architects, orators, statesmen, and 
philosophers met daily to discuss the greatest prob- 
lems of the universe. In the large open-air theatre 
thousands of spectators assembled to hear wonderful 
dramas by the greatest of play-writers. Sculptors 
made images of the gods in the likeness of beautiful 
men and women, and painters decorated the interiors 
of the assembly rooms with scenes from legendary 
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INTRODUCTION 

history. When Rome conquered Greece, the Roman 
generals carried away as trophies the accumulated 
treasures of the Greek temples, and Greek artists 
and philosophers made the imperial city their 
home. 

In the vear Anno Domini, from which Christians 
reckon time, a child was bom in an obscure village 
of Judea, whose teaching, when a grown man, 
revolutionised the world. The Greek Epicurean 
philosopher said : " Life is short, let us enjoy it to 
the utmost." The Stoic said : '' Life is full of 
sorrow and pain, steel yourself to bear it patiently; 
but love nothing, for what you love best will be 
taken from vou." The followers of Christ said : 
'" Life is indeed short, but after death comes life 
everlasting ; rejoice in suffering, because your Master 
also suffered to redeem mankind." The Greeks 
prided themselves on their beauty, the Romans 
on their strength ; the Christians, who defaced 
their bodies by fasting and scourging, and went 
down naked and unarmed into the circus to be 
devoured by wild beasts, cared neither for beauty 
nor strength. 

In Christian art, therefore, perfection of face and 
form, beauty in com{>osition or colour, counted 
for nothing. It was regarded as an invention of 
the devil, who lies in wait always to entrap man 
through his senses. The story to be told, the 
moral teaching to be conveyed, that was the thing 
of real imj>ortance. This change was a gradual one, 
for until after the third century Christian artists 
continued to use pagan models, which they adapted 
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to their own use. Thus Christ as a judge appears 
in the guise of Zeus, " who, when he shook his 
ambrosial locks, made the earth to tremble." As 
the shepherd of men he was Hermes Criophorus, 
who carries a ram on his shoulder; or Orpheus, 
whose sweet music tamed the savage beasts. In 
the reign of the Emperor Diocletian came a time 
of terrible persecution, when the Christians, sub- 
jected to horrible tortures, were driven to worship in 
the catacombs, the underground caves and burial- 
places beneath Rome. Then came war, followed by 
famine, famine by pestilence, hordes of barbarians 
devastated the fair plains of Italy, the great Roman 
Empire was dismembered, and the imperial city 
sacked by savage invaders. No wonder their art 
became poor, and the subjects they painted were 
often painful ones — crucifixions, pietds (the name 
given to the representation of the dead Christ in 
the arms of His mother), and martyrdoms of the 
saints. 

It was foretold in the Revelation that after such 
a time of woe and disaster the end of the world 
would come, and this was expected to take place 
one thousand years after Christ. All men desire 
that their deeds should live after them, and few 
people cared to do good work that must so soon 
perish. Art never died out altogether, for at the 
time that it had reached its lowest ebb in the West, 
it continued to flourish in the eastern half of the 
old Roman Empire. The mosaics and paintings 
from Byzantium (Constantinople), the elaborately 
decorated churches in Armenia, which belong to 
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INTRODUCTION 

by the admirers of classical architecture in the 
sixteenth century to a style of building which they 
despised. 

The introduction of this new architecture had 
a stimulating effect on the sister arts by giving 
employment both to painters and sculptors. That 
sculpture had not died out altogether is evident 
from the unbroken continuity of carved ivories; 
for these small objects, often concealed in ancient 
presses in out-of-the-way convents, escaped the 
general destruction. Painting also survived in the 
form of mosaic and in illuminated manuscripts. 

The torch burning dimly, but never entirely ex- 
tinguished, was thus handed on. The workers in 
mosaic were the teachers of the first artists of the 
new schools of painting. The most authentic work 
of Cimabue, the master of Giotto, is the great 
mosaic in the cathedral at Pisa. This cathedral, 
built in the eleventh century, was the first great 
church of the Tuscan Romanesque school, and its 
ancient bronze doors are the immediate precursors 
of the famous bronze doors of the Baptistery at 
Florence. So closely are the links thus drawn. 

Foremost among the many causes which in- 
fluenced mediaeval art was the honour paid to Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. Long before the Christian 
era mother and child had been adored under 
different names, but never to the same degree. 
Madonna worship, which first became a doctrine 
of the Church after the Council of Ephesus in 
431 A.D., at once took hold of the public mind, 
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INTRODUCTION 

and Mary i-)eaime the ;zoddess ot the sacred hearth^ 
^.vhich .vas :iow no longer that of the tempie, but 

it the nome. 

The romantic reverence paid to 'vomen :a the 
iavs /f zhivalrv lot miy increased this devotion, 
but ntroaucea i -personal Element. 'For God 
md ur i^ve, ' snouted :he Cliristian knight, :is 
he rieweo lown :ne ravnim nvader. *' Ave 
Maria, * :nurmurea ^he -aiior, is he kncit before 
*he -ude iaub laiiea to the nast, ma noble 
knicrnt ind ->impie seaman vere mimaiea by the 
^ame aea. 

!t vas lot miv ^ne rar-away Oueen A Heaven 
'O vhom 'heir lesires ^urncd, md *br ^vnom love 
;ina tenaerncss -vciied ..ip ri 'h(^se stern hearts, but 
it -vas "He :iobie maiden vaicin^ ^auiy in her bower, 
"he vife rmd ihiid :n 'he i'ar listant :ottagc home, 
•vno vere present :n 'heir tnougnts, md tf -vhom 
Vlarv 'he 'irgin md Mary 'he mother vas the 

vmooi. Mary rhus jecame tnc rcco^niseu "vpc wf 
the :aeai vuinan, md r>ainters .md -cuiptors vied 
'vitn :acn -jtner bi the ittempt *:o -eprei>cnt her 
nerfections. As rew iuier subjects vcre ::'ermitted 
'(7 'ncm, :t s "lut surprismtj; '.nac Mitn . 'Ccasionaily 
'ncv ittempccu in incioched ngurc *-iiev "vcre r'or 
some time ansucct;ssrui, mu jften iiUeous uid 
•grotesque. 1 he moCCi ror .m -maciiitea hermit was 
mdeec wasiiv t<..' be routiu, *^ul :iot so jl '^eaunfui, 
V'.uihfui rorm. The .*;i Ahoie^oaie Town !ite, the 
cumiDrous cicthcb, -.verL- -lesrructivc to :ne jven 
development jf iijiib^ xiid iUUbcies, so '.hat -11- 
pr'jport:oi:cd bo^iiws, 'a:"gc hcacs^ .mc wca.ic :acurned 
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INTRODUCTION 

knees characterised figures intended for those of 
athletes. The sculptors found an outlet for their 
special talent in the recumbent figures on the tombs, 
and in the portrait busts, where character, more 
than beauty, is essential. It was the influence of 
sculpture which saved Florentine painting from 
falling into the same conventional style as that of 
Siena. The painters, so long restricted to religious 
subjects, introduced into their scenes the likenesses 
of their friends and patrons in every-day attire. 
Through the window of the Madonna's chamber, 
or beneath her elevated throne, appeared glimpses 
of landscapes, and these gradually increased in size 
and importance, and became less conventional. For 
the Renaissance of portrait and landscape paint- 
ing had now taken place. We know that both 
these arts had been practised by the Greeks, for 
there still exist painted coffins with portraits of 
their owners found in the cemetery of a Greek colony 
in Egypt, The wall paintings of the buried city 
of Pompeii, with their spirited landscapes, have 
long been celebrated, and many old manuscripts 
still show how this branch of painting fell into 
decay, crushed out by the conventionality of the 
Byzantine and native Italian forms. The painters 
of the Italian Renaissance breathed into these a 
new life, and so developed them on new lines, 
that from this time an unbroken tradition has 
descended with ever-increasing possibilities to those 
modern artists who, like their predecessors of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, still nobly strive 
after perfection. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In tracing, however slightly, the history of the 
revival of art in the Middle Ages, we cannot omit 
some reference to the intellectual activity and re- 
vival of learning which was contemporary with it. 
In France, as early as the eleventh century, the 
scholar Abelard had stood forth as the champion of 
realism against the mystical fervour of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who preached the second crusade. In the 
twelfth century came a great outburst of epic and 
lyric poetry throughout civilised Europe, and a 
fresh wave of religious fervour associated with the 
preaching of St. Francis and St. Dominic. In the 
thirteenth century the most prominent figxire in 
literature is the poet Dante, the contemporary and 
friend of Giotto. The change, which had long been 
working beneath the surface, now becomes clearly 
perceptible in every phase of human art and in- 
tellect. We shall see in the course of these pages 
how Niccolo Pisano, who was at the height of his 
artistic activity in 1265, the year of Dante's birth, 
was influenced by the study of classical remains, and 
also in some unexplained way by the French Gothic 
sculptors. Dante and his immediate successors, 
Pi-trnrch and Boccaccio, were all enthusiastic students 
(fi the classics, and the new interest awakened in 
rnt m's minds by the discovery of buried antiquities 
was stimulated by the now widely-spread knowledge 
of Latin and even (ireek literature. It was, how- 
rvc;r, riot until the middle of the fourteenth century 
that the revival (>f the spirit of classic art reached 
its HirfKtx, in the impulse which was given to it by 
tht: fall (if Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 
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1453. The ancient capital of the Eastern empire, 
though shorn of temporal power, had always been 
a centre of culture. The homeless scholars now 
fled westward, carrying with them their precious 
Greek manuscripts. Everywhere in Italy they were 
welcomed with enthusiasm, for even the most blood- 
thirsty tyrants took an interest in the new learning 
and were liberal patrons of the arts. Though the 
courts of Naples, Ferrara, Urbino, and Milan all 
united in their welcome, it was above all in Florence, 
in the luxurious court of the Medici, that a galaxy 
of bright stars gathered round Lorenzo de* Medici 
and his brothers. So rapid was the development 
of the seed thus planted in congenial soil, so 
numerous were the artists, each of whom contributed 
something to the general sum of artistic achieve- 
ment, that it will be necessary in the course of these 
pages to confine ourselves to the consideration of a 
few representative men, beginning with the sculptors 
of the school of Pisa and concluding with Sandro 
Botticelli, the most representative artist of the 
classical revival. The other artists here described 
were influenced by its outward form, he alone by its 
inward significance, and in him are united the two 
conflicting elements of mediaeval mysticism and 
classic learning. His religious pictures are as devo- 
tional as those of Fra Angelico ; his classical ones, 
though they have none of the joy of early pagan 
art, fitly represent the pagan revival, altered as it 
was by the different view now held, not of this 
life only, but of the life to come. 

The great Masters, Leonardo da Vinci, 
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INTRODUCTION 

recogmscd from the description given by Vasari, 
that are now far away from their first home. Still, 
while acknowledging without stint our debt to this 
most entertaimng writer, and advising you by all 
means to read him for yourselves, it is necessary to 
give a word of warning. In the first place many 
pictures which he describes have perished, others are 
no longer where he saw them, and in those days of 
difiicult travel and few written records he had fre- 
quently to rely on inaccurate accounts given by 
other people which he could not verify for himself. 
Vasari, moreover, was swayed by prejudice ; if for 
some reason he did not like a person, no story was 
bad enough to be believed, while, on the other 
hand, a most inferior painter might be elevated to 
importance if he happened to be in any way con- 
nected with him. Some most excellent artists are 
passed over almost in silence : of some evil stories 
have been related, which have now been proved to 
be altogether untrue. 
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CFl AFTER II 
THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE 

\'fr:ro[/) /iND Giovanni pisano 

I r 2co-f 32c) 

'.^/"t. -qv'* trarr.r from 'he introduction "hat art had 

■'>'^rhrf*^ 1 -rri' ..-iW -bh .n '-Vcstern Ivjrope it the 

■.,r"»-:'Vl .f "K(- :'.r^t iniilennium. '^ut "hat :it "he •ji»)sc 

of **'".♦• '■|fv*T.rh iinti.rva .renerai rcvivui tocjk place. 

I V.' -.".vyql ,f .culrtLirc in France preceded :hat or 

ff:»l'.7. tnri ,<T/an ".n [taiv some rime i)ctore paintinij. 

.f •■ir..* ind .race nad :iil«jwed, it *vould have 

rfx- -,frrr:c;f ir.tr -o ."lave =hown vou some oi rhc 

•v^-%r,r.'!;,-.;jrv .frmi: -arvin^ made ■")V -.irtists in rhc 

p»r ..-;..«; ;>rr:rt-fi;r.cr 'he "imc '.vith '.vhich '.vc :ire now 

/ . .* /-M- r .. ', « I' ;-, er-r, r'3sv\ n.'i'S 'Verc *: he work > )f r he 

(\,r'.>cr*.*^. .r.ilr/ff>re:. vho ierivea rhcir name from 

•v.*.;r ftrr\t* '>n in inland jt Lake Como in northern 

i'r-zjvjhiv ^h'^- rir«;f Comaccne irtists were the rem- 
j^^n*- .f "y^f Uoman xuiprors who had taken reiui^e 
-u^^,. .fK^'|, It^ilv vas overran :)y barbarian invaders. 
/\r*'A«" ru'l'l^ oJiM '!xii%ted from verv remote times, 
\^A r, -\^f .ivth and seventh centuries these 
('r,m'^^'"n^ ^rU^f^ were protected and encouraged by 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE 

the Lombard kings. Later on they found em- 
ployment not only in Italy, but in France, 
Germany, England, and Ireland. Hexham Abbey 
in Yorkshire, and St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, in 
London, both show Comacene work. The churches 
built by them have round arches, and wonderful 
carved stonework on the capitals, or heads of the 
pillars, round the doors and windows, and in every 
possible position. Here all sorts of fabulous ani- 
mals, demons, dragons, chimeras, griffins, hippogrifFs, 
besides monstrous human forms, writhe in endless 
confusion among wreaths of heavy foliage. Some 
years ago, if you had asked why such barbarian 
decoration was employed for Christian churches, you 
would have been told that it was the outcome of 
the struggle between paganism and Christianity still 
going on in the minds of half-civilised architects and 
craftsmen, who, though they outwardly adopted the 
Christian faith, yearned after the demon worship 
of their heathen forefathers. This is not the true 
explanation; on the contrary, these weird creations 
are not the chance results of the unbridled imagina- 
tion of the artist, they are Christian emblems derived 
in most cases from Bible history. 

Among the most frequently-used symbols of 
these artists are two which you will easily learn 
to recognise. One is an endless braid, without 
beginning and without end, formed to an immense 
variety of patterns which look like basket-work. 
It is called Solomon*s knot. The other is the 
lion of Judah, which, placed at first above, after- 
wards beneath, the pillars, has a mystical reference 
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to Christ, the Head of rhe Church, whose root was 
in ^he rrihe of Jadah from which He claimed 
de'^cent. The first sculptors of the new school con- 
tinued to use the lion beneath the pillar, but 
another meaning was now attached to it whose 
orisfin is an ancient Eastern fable related bv Plinv 
and Aristotle. When a lion cub is bom dead, his 
father after three days by licking restores life to 
him.. Hence the lion is a symbol of the resurrection 
of *:he dead. The churches of Lucca, Pistoia, and 
Ar-r/,/o, a! I rear Florence, abound with m3tesque 
car/inar made bv artists of the Comacene school who 
liv'^i cl'^/se up to the time of "ia^ revival. These 
car/ed slabs and pulpits are crowded with small 
figures whose eyes, inlaid with blade m^arble, have 
a m''>st singular eflFect. One pulpit, that of S. 
Barrolommeo at Pistoja, is especially remarlcable, 
for while two of the pillars rest on the backs of 
lions, the central one is supported by a crouching 
human figure, said to be a portrait of the artist 
Gui'iO cia Como. 

Before, however, we begin to talk about the work 
of the Pisan sculptors, let us transport ourselves 
in imagination to the once flourishing seaport — 

" the proud mart of Pisx, 

(Jucin of the we<itcrn waves, 
Where ride Massilia*8 triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves." 

— Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome, 

IVoud Pisa is now a discrowned queen, her har- 
bour is blocked by sand, and the grass grows in 
her once populous streets and market-places; but 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE 

at the time of which we are speaking Pisa was 
still prosperous, and proud of possessing the cathe- 
dral, baptistery, leaning tower, and burial-ground 
which still remain to tell of her former glory. 

The famous burial-ground called the Campo 
Santo (holy field) was laid out after the traditional 
measurements of Noah's Ark ; the enclosed space is 
filled with earth brought from Palestine by Pisan 
merchant ships, and in the foreign soil blooms a red 
anemone unknown elsewhere in Italy. Beneath the 
shadow of the beautiful cloister, adorned with faded 
frescoes by celebrated artists from Florence and 
Siena, stand still more ancient cofEns belonging to 
pagan days of old, 

About the year 1206 was born a certain Nicholas, 
called from his birthplace Niccolo Pisano. He very 
early distinguished himself as an architect, and he 
was not more than fifteen years old when Frederick 
II., Emperor of Germany and the two Sicilies, took 
him away to Naples, where he was occupied for 
ten years in rebuilding castles and planning forti- 
fications. Ten years later he was employed at 
Padua in designing a great church built in honour 
of St. Anthony, a disciple of St. Francis. From 
Padua he went to Florence, where the citizens 
were fighting desperately among themselves. The 
Ghibellines, or anti-church party, being now in 
power, proceeded to wreak their vengeance not 
only on the persons, but also on the buildings of 
their enemies the Guelphs. Having thrown down 
their towers and palaces, they determined if pos- 
Mble to destroy the beautiful old Baptistery of San 
IS 



IMh KIVrVM. OF SCULPTURE 

f»i». |,|r,«.. vb.-r. r%r-^ -vv^x-i*-:. or.rrcT. wis rr«:vcd 

t!i'V ♦•mplMV-: \:.\v;.- ^.' .:"-v^:o-t.'::d^ the fcunda- 
ffM-flirui t«> ;^ri i^»*' v^* '\7»-v«n'*. 'w-c'x dcrv^sirec before 
fnlhru? w*:n!ti. tN.\ rV«,-v,i-»- :. o^usV -ir. rhe r.-*ot of 

in nn irii2[t*ni«>ii«' P'»'-i»^'^<'*-. ♦i-st -v*mr>\jnx: the stone 
fniindaii^'n*^ on <>'h *^n^c, h»v. *"on'aciric rh;im with 
\MM)iIrn «;npp(>rt^ wh^ch T-e-<. a^rc-x^■ar*1< fu?: on tire; 
whni, *Mn tIu trravv '^^ ^^r*, r^*. ?, spi-cial miracle 
nf Sr. John," sri^.'^ xh* ♦^j<*^r,-ian. anr. i think we 
WW mill. In the v.'^<>c con*-ivance or" the architect, 
iln* '■•''• ■•..^.; '•»;'••'. fo!i nc"^»S'- tht cathedra: f^quare and 
,'i.^ no harm. 'rhTi"^ ^veri dett'atec the schemes of 
♦h'.si' lA'il nnd UTipntr^otv- citizens. 

\lirolo thv^rcf'orc nni?: h:r.'L Seev. a middle-aged 

.-,M N.f.v-v he Ivc^.T'. '' <iculptu»-c the pujpits of 

**■ I .rv' S'r»^n, ft M-^'c^- hv (^we< hi> tame; and it 

• ' .ri tipor. lUK'^^t'ot. v^e'-i he acoiiired thai 

! «' * lr\ o! r^^c .hji r--»:-»f.-r;onv or" the human 

.' ■• ^■.. rh::t tV-'lMit; U-^- Se.iut\. which dis- 

. . "^j't. : y-w. tro'i; *h ^sl scu]pr'^•^^ whc' came 
^ -' I'nrv ^"!re!\. ^t^^^: people acceptcii 
• V ;:.s^"-^' r*v "jcc^n*^' e'^'t*?' b] Va<iari, that 
;''v v^v. V »'rt\. ?-o" rhe srud\ of 
\' (t":VvV^ K '''vv r'>fli-!- V". the Campo 
^^;. .u.. ^'^-i/^'-'n. '^^n^e- o*" Matilda. 
C i:* ^v--> ;'nscnn\ Or: thi> coffin 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE 

was the legend of Hipf>olytus, son of Theseus, who 
was killed by a fall from his chariot. Such a sub- 
ject was a popular one for a sepulchral monument, 
especially if the original tenant had been a noble 
youth cut off in the flower of his age, but it was 
the custom in the Middle Ages to bury in them im- 
portant persons without reference to age or sex. It 
seems probable, however, that Niccolo in his wander- 
ings with Frederick was also influenced by the good 
Roman work which abounded in southern Italy, and 
may have come in contact with some of the French 
Gothic sculptors who had decorated such cathedrals 
as Amiens and Chartres. History and tradition are 
alike silent on this point, but whatever may have 
been the cause, the effect is most remarkable. His 
Madonna on the pulpit of the Baptistery of Pisa is 
no longer an inanimate doll or a half-starved peasant 
woman, but a majestic Greek or Roman matron with 
thick wavy hair and ample drapery. Among the 
pupils of Niccolo Pisano was a certain Fra Guglielmo, 
who worked much with his master, and frequently 
executed his designs. He made a pulpit for the 
church of S. Giovanni at Pistoja, and the area or 
tomb of S. Domenico at Bologna. St, Dominic was 
the founder of an order of preaching friars dis- 
tinguished by their white gowns and black mantles 
from the brown-frocked brothers of St. Francis. 
St. Dominic, a man of fiery temper and unscrupulous 
zeal, did much to further the domination of the 
Church. Hence he was held in great honour, and 
some time after his death his remains were deposited 
in a magnificent tomb in a church dedicated to him 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE 

pages, were also built from designs by Arnolfo. A 
more distinguished sculptor than either Fra Gug- 
lielmo or Arnolfo was Giovanni Pisano, the son of 
Niccolo; but although constantly associated with his 
father, his work shows little classical influence, and 
his figures resemble in their ugliness those of the 
German Gothic sculptors. By him are the pulpits 
of St, Andrea at Pistoja and the cathedral at Pisa; 
but the latter, now broken up, is stored in the 
cathedral museum. Giovanni's chief architectural 
work is the cloister which surrounds the Campa 
Santo at Pisa already referred to. 

Like most sculptors of the time, this artist 
designed many beautiful tombs in various Tuscan 
and Umbrian cities, and to see these tombs we must 
in imagination travel many miles from Florence. 
High up on the hillside of Cortona is the church 
and tomb of St, Margaret, designed by him. This 
St. Margaret is not the famous saint of that name 
whose home was at Antioch, but a beautiful 
Tuscan girl, who, when driven from home by a 
cruel stepmother, fell into evil company, and led a 
disreputable life. Among her lovers was a gentle- 
man of Montepulciano, who, while returning to 
his home, was murdered by brigands; but his faith- 
ful dog came to Margaret and led her to the place 
where they had concealed the body. Overcome 
with grief and horror, Margaret determined to re- 
form, and barefooted, with a rope round her neck, 
she climbed the steep streets of Cortona, and after 
much opposition was admitted into the Franciscan 
monastery. Here the sanctity of her life, with its 
19 




THh KTVIVAL C)F SCTLPTTllE 

u!i*-»aibiii^' ;ri:ytr etic Tn:r*an=i,. ^WDr. for hsr rhc far- 
^:'*ciic:<t ^rit 'j^civtiz,. £.nc or iier apKrr she ins 

*.".*:•■•;:- 4:TiC bc. ^^jiTErt:^^ nim^i iii: ir £ shner 
b'l* n*: *^M-iC '-nt nr- iJt^r. ri;r: nir farmer lomb 
't b*. .. ;»^*:?i*:r«*::.. Tnt rr2i::t:f:^- nr^:^ I'f ibc saint 
•'::ii'.t V ;r',cv'. Til rr:«:>ht. htr inr e: her fjtet, vhilc 

*jv*/. fc.'*: '.iritr^ ^c ttniscan orlrin anc cccupT com- 
v.:r.*.C.v;^ t'T-.it:or.£ OTt:r:'>:'kini: £ i£rgc tract of 
♦-wvr; Pv;*c btntdict VUI. fjcd at Pcrug:t of 
^v-t>'/'. SiCv-.MtttTtd :r. a bi.ske: of ngs. given with 
".» -.v '..vari'jr of PhiJippc Jt BcL King of Franoc 
ii.z v^.v.o 'a.Vj, "WLb dtrsigned by G:oTa.nni, On 
. ' ?•♦ • t.':*: • r.t ^-c^rping ngure of the Pope rise twisted 
',v. .ff-.'.t irJa.-: with coioured marble, and adorned 
»• " V'-, \!.':rJ^\. Unfonunatelv thev were tcrriblv 
:c" c'jr^: 'r* \:.k: I^rench soldiers ouartered in the 
■ • -f ' ..'. \*.K tirjjc of the Emperor Napoleon I. 

J', "r i'uaTi.t of Italian histor)' the piazza, or 

«, ■- ifc. ^i^art of Perugia, possesses a painful 

• i- MifiV a time have its stones been washed 



0'/</l of the young, brave, and beautiful: 

;/*■ fji/ii:iics of Baglioni and Odai fighting 

i' ',*' \i other, or the Baglioni amongst them- 

/. » ^ Ahcr the last and most terrible strife, when 

/M. 'i'.' (athv. iral afforded no sanctuar\', the sacred 

\'.\\': 4^0.:, ( Icansed with holy wine and reconse- 

.*■ ,1 »/«J'i/c aiiy religious service could be held 

: f.i.j «. I . j..liii urlicd by civil broil, architects, painters, 

*.;. 1 iiCiiij.iofb |»urbucd their even way. Protected by 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE 

all parties, it was only in times of very special danger 
that they fled from one city to another, taking with 
them the implements of their craft, and finding new 
employment always open to them. 

Let us now, in fancy, linger on the square beneath 
the bronze Lion and Griflin who frown from the 
grim walls of the Palazzo Vecchio, for here, nearly 
two hundred years before that terrible slaughter, 
Niccolo Pisano and Giovanni his son decorated the 
beautiful fountain which is still the joy of all who 
behold it. We know how proud the citizens were 
of it by the law they enacted for its preservation, 
" neither beasts, barrels, nor unwashed hands " were 
allowed to sully the pure water brought with much 
difliculty to this great height. For them "seven 
troughs " were provided outside the city. An iron 
railing still protects the fountain, and leaning over 
this you may study the carved panels, a veritable 
library of romance and history ; for here are legends, 
fables, Bible stories, and emblematical figures. One 
of these, a woman holding in her hands three fishes, 
is interesting on account of two amusing anecdotes 
which may be related in connection with it. 

The Perugians were very greedy people and par- 
ticularly fond of certain small fishes, called lasche^ 
which come from the beautiful silver lake of Trasi- 
mene, near which, if you have read Roman history, 
you will remember that a famous battle took place. 
It fell on a day when Perugia was at war with 
Arezzo, a not uncommon occurrence, for each little 
town on its own particular hilltop had always 
some deadly quarrel with a neighbour, that the 
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Ar^rir.ea soijic viztrtoin P^innriui .rnai^niir^ -vicm. for 
i jckd xiiil ti'; ifcijw tireir vii^nmrntrt:, diiiv hunu; out- 
iiile "he "valla w:rii irrjur5t of .jjt.v>^' xmrht^d tro 
che-.r '"-ncea. irui in crjmrany -vitii t±iini x :nbby 
car, in suluiii»:ti do die R^iiun:: ' ^Knz'zhs^n]. x nick- 
name i'.Tttn "I'j "-he r.cii Pcir^^ran meruhants. 

An»',rher ar.ecdr.re xbijct "lite i/L...;^' -a -rf lati^r 
ilare. B-iital.'najCCG^ x FlonintLiie artiar* vis ^im.- 
ploy^ Sy "ie Peruiiiana ro- pairLt on. •:n:e riiizza 
a IikerjiM of rheir camsc iaint Blshoc Er>:o— 
Ixr.i'j, Toro ^ina marivtrid by trie G*:chs \^rLC3ir 
Tot:: la in :he iixth. ::in.r-:rT xftrsr drist. B'-jfxi- 
macoo built: --ip a scar^jlc which, he cov'snic with 
martir.^- to screen hiriLseLf frrjci the rurcc ;ri.ze, 
but all to no rurro-se, for ;jv^irv iile ctiz^n rriust 
nee^iA itop, give his optcioc oc the work, and xsk 
w.at dajr it would be inished. Th-i pairitir^ who 
wai m'.:ch addicted to jractical jokes^ det:;rm*ned to 
!-/: r-^ven^td on them. He first showed them the 
airr.^/it comr'.eted ricture, and afterwnrds placed, is 
7ora% ^hfi custom, a;:on the sold halo a gilded rlister 
r.ro-yfT. ; thii, however, he composed entirely oi the 
^rr.al; fi^h'ri. He then paid his bills and vanished. 
V/fnc lavs e!a:sed before the trick was discovered, 
ar/i *hcn far and near mounted men were sent out 
\rf *Y\fz enraged governor in search of the truant. 
B iffalmacco was hy this time safe in Florence, re- 
U*\n^ hi% adventures to a circle of delighted friends, 
'f h'Tf'vjpon the baffled Perugians passed a resolution 
to have fh': crown remodelled bv one of their own 
arti^f^, and from henceforth to speak as much evil as 
pf/<&^iblc of all F^lorcntines, BufFalmacco in particular. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE REVIVAL OF PAINTING 

GIOTTO DI BONDONE (GIOTTO) 

(1276-1336) 

More than six hundred years ago, near the village 
of Vespignano, fourteen miles from Florence, a boy, 
ten years old, took care of his father's sheep. Un- 
like the other boys of his age, who amused them- 
selves by setting snares for small birds, tormenting 
the big grasshoppers, or sleeping in the sunshine, 
this boy spent every leisure moment in drawing the 
objects that he saw around him. He had neither 
pencil nor paper, but traced his pictures with a stick 
on the ground, or with a sharp flint on smooth 
fragments of rock. 

At this time there were many artists in Italy, 
some of whom worked in what was then called the 
Greek manner, by us the Byzantine. This was the 
method practised at Byzantium (Constantinople), 
which is still used for the icons^ the sacred pictures, 
of the Russian Church. They were skilful crafts- 
men rather than artists ; their pictures are ablaze 
with colour and enriched with precious stones ; and 
the gold background and rich-hued robes of the 
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Madnnna arc wfirkcd in an Inftoite varicry of beaati- 
fu\ patterns. Unfortunately each artist in his turn 
copied the pictures of those who went before him, 
and never thought of taking for his model a reaJ 
mother and her babe, so that in every succeeding 
generation their pictures, made after one fashicMi, 
r)ecame less like nature. 

Besides the Byzantine painters there were other 
Italian artists who were equally untrue to nature, 
and not nearly so skilful. They also painted 
Madonnas, very ugly ones, with staring eyes, stiff 
portraits supposed to represent St. Francis, and ter- 
rible crucinxions, with the dying Saviour writhing 
in agony on His cross. 

Among the artists then at work in Florence was 
((ioviinni Cimabue. So highly was he esteemed, 
that when he had finished his great picture, the 
" Kiicellai Madonna," in Santa Maria Novella, the 
delighted people carried it in procession with songs 
and tiaiiccs from the studio to the church. Such 
at least was the story told by Vasari, and long be- 
lieved by evctylwdy. Alas for fame! Many of 
the best modern critics have now decided that the 
" Kuccllai Madonna" was not painted by Cimabue, 
but by Uuccio, an artist from Siena, and the same 
Btnry is related of another Madonna painted by 
Ducclu for his native town. Among the many 
pictures called by Cimabuc's name hardly any 
arv now recognised as his work. This much 
at any rate apinsars tcrtain, that although Cimabue 
was an t-xcelleni painter of the old style, the first 
grvtt artist of the new was the little shepherd boy 
a4 
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from the Mugello. Vasari relates that Cimabue, 
riding one day over the sun-browned slopes, came 
upon the boy, who had just drawn upon a rock 
a lifelike picture of a white curly-horned sheep. 
The great artist was so impressed by the boy's 
remarkable talent, that he at once decided to take 
him as his pupil. It is probable that his parents' 
permission was not difficult to obtain, for in the 
peasant's cottage there were many mouths to feed 
with but little to put into them, and Ambrogiotto 
Bondone, always known by his pet name of Giotto, 
came to Florence to run errands and grind colours 
in the studio of his new master. Imagine the 
delight of the child, when once he had got over 
his natural grief at parting with his parents, at 
leaving the rough life in that dreary country for 
beautiful Florence, the city of the lily, where many 
sculptors and painters were already at work. 

'* Tiiat Cimabue smiiecl upon the lad 
jIt thejirst stroke tvhich passed what he could do^ 
Or else his Virgin's smile had never had 
Such sweetness in't. All great men who foreknew 
Their heirs in art, for art's sake have been glad." 

— E. B. Browning. 

Vasari, writing about two hundred years later, 
says, " Giotto, although born amid incapable artists 
at a time when all methods of art had long been 
entombed amid the ruins of war, succeeded in re- 
viving art and restoring her to a path which may 
be said to be a true one." Giotto was honoured 
in his lifetime and his work lives after him. Still 
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for many centuries his fame was obscured, and it is 
onlv within the last tifty years that people have 
bcg^n to understand how much all succeeding 
Cfcncrations ot artists owe to the peasant hoy ot the 
Muccllo. The reason of this neciect is nc>t far to 
seek. When Giortv"^ painted, and for some time 
afterwards, it was the custon: to decorate the in- 
teriors of churches and public buiidincs by painting 
on 'he still w;-; plaster of the new wall?; this is 
called fresco. In the Cviurse of vears mar.y of these 
fn*sc*vs faded, or were iniuri'd b\ damr. Thev 
were then cowred irr with whitewash, which most 

I 

[voj^le tho]i considered t.^- be nenter anr. more cheer- 
ful. No\^ that a c-vnt ^icj;". mo:-i is knowr about 
thc?v *^ld pairitoi-s, a;i*"i nca"l\ ever\ i»n; :^ interested 

■ 

to sec their Wv^rk, h.'iwew:" ^r. maci*d. mar\ oT these 
fn"«c«vv hi\\\ \\\r, ijnci'\vr;\:. I r.fv"^r:unatelv. 



scraj^ing ofV ^hir* wnsh d»"v> e^^•^. mor< hs.~n: than 
d a ni ]^. a n » i v, >^-s^ t h s : - •„ ', ', . ma r ^ ,*: the n: n .1 ^ *:. been 
^vl^slr.t^^i 1^\ icno-xT";: jxiv-; iT"»vTioaSie JirtTSts. 

\;i i^Toifi^v T-Jt^^^it -.r^voorra?*: oa^ntl^.^^ i^rc '.n 
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It is not at Florence, but at Assist, a little town 
on the sunny slopes of the Umbrian hills overlook- 
ing the valley of the Tiber, that we must seek for 
the earliest (and also some of the latest) works of 
this great artist, Assisi was the home of St. Francis, 
a good and holy man, who in his life and teaching 
followed closely the example of hts master, Christ. 
Francesco Bernadone was the son of a rich merchant, 
and his mother, Madonna Pica, came from sunny 
Provence, the home of music and song. St. Francis 
himself had the brightest, most joyous disposition. 
Often the sleepy burghers of Assisi heard through 
their dreams the voice of Francis and his gay com- 
panions as they paraded at midnight the steep streets 
of the little town. When war broke out between 
Assisi and Perugia, Francis, foremost in battle as 
in the dance, was taken prisoner and languished for 
a year in captivity. On his return home he was 
struck down by a fever, and then a great change 
came upon him. In spite of the vehement opposi- 
tion of his father, he gave up the world, put on the 
habit of a monk, and devoted himself to a life of 
self-denial in imitation of Jesus of Nazareth. At 
a time when every one was at war he preached of 
love and peace, gave up his money and his home to 
live in poverty, and founded an order of wandering 
friars whose mission was to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, nurse the sick, and comfort the dying. 
They were to own nothing, and to be the servants 
of every one, especially the poor. 

In honour of St. Francis, whose fame spread far 
beyond his own country, after his death two beauti- 
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all of them remained still and quiet until St. 
Francis had made an end of preaching, nor did 
they depart until he had given them his blessing." 
In the upper church, besides Giotto's frescoes, there 
is a large crucifixion by Cimabue, in which rosy 
cherubs flutter like birds round the head of the 
dying Saviour, 

When Giotto was a middle-aged man he returned 
to Assisi and painted on the vaulted ceiling of the 
tower church symbolical pictures of the three vows 
of the Franciscan order, Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience. In the first of these St. Francis, as the 
bridegroom, takes as his bride the Lady Poverty, 
barefooted and clothed in rags : in the second is 
Chastity, shut up in her strong tower secure against 
the evil of the world : in the third Obedience, 
wearing the dress of a monk, holds his finger to 
his lips as he puts a yoke on the mouth of a mar. 

On our return to Florence we must go into the 
cloister of Santa Maria Novella ; for here, close to 
the north door, is a small fresco of the Nativity, or 
birth, of the Virgin. Mr. Ruskin, who was one of 
the first people in England who tried to make 
others take an interest in everything that is beauti- 
ful, was a great admirer of this fresco, which he 
compares favourably with one by Ghirlandajo, a later 
painter, which is in the choir of the church. Here 
is one thing, he says, which you did not see in Ghir- 
landajo's fresco unless you were very clever and 
looked hard for it, "the baby, and you are never 
likely to see a more true piece of Giotto's work in 
19 
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the world, a round-faced, small-eyed thing tied up 
in a bundle." 

It b a very queer baby, rolled up in swaddling- 
bands like a mummy ; but this is still the custom io 
ttaly, where the poor babies cannot put their dear 
little rosy toes in their mouths, as they want and 
ought to do. Still this is a real baby, not a doll, 
or a small grown-up person, and as Giotto had 
several children of his own, who were ail very ugly, 
this is perhaps a portrait of one of them. 

Santa Maria Novella was the church of the 
preaching friars, followers of St, Dominic. Santa 
Croce, where we are now going, belonged to the 
Franciscans, the monks of the Order of St. Francis, 
and here two chapels, painted by Giotto, have now 
been freed from whitewash. 

In the chapel of the Peruzzi family the subjects 
of the frescoes are events taken from the life of St. 
John the Baptist. In the principal scene Herod is 
seated at a feast, under a graceful canopy decorated 
with statues of pagan gods. To the right a 
musician is playing on a viol. Salome stands before 
the king, holding in her upraised hands a lyre ; while 
a soldier bring* in the head of the saint, cut off at 
her request. To the left is a separate scene, where she 
l»rrteots the bleeding trophy to her wicked mother. 

In the Bardi chapel, which belonged to the family , 
of that name, are scenes from the life of St. Francis, i 
the most imptvtant of these showing the deathbed i 
of the saint. Your first impression of this picture ' 
will probably he one of disappointment. The kneel- 
ing luonks, with their shaven crowns, all look so J 
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much alike, that the effect is monotonous. This is 
not really the case, for in each one there is a distinct 
attempt at a portrait, and in the maji behind the 
head of the saint, a successful one. This man. whose 
hand is raised as if about to shade his dazzled eyes, 
is the only one among the brethren who sees the 
vision Heaven sent to comfort the dying saint, whose 
eyes, blind to things on earth, still in faith saw the 
golden streets of heaven, the gates of pearl opening 
to receive him. The others anxiously watch his 
changing countenance, kiss the sacred wounds on 
his hands and feet, and one, like the doubting 
Thomas, thrusts his hand into his side. For to 
St. Francis, and a few other saints of especial holi- 
ness, were given the stigmata (marks like those made 
by the nails and spear on the hands and feet and 
side of the crucified Saviour). 

The time at which Giotto lived was a very inte- 
resting one in history, for it saw the revival in 
Florence not only of sculpture and painting but 
also of literature. The simple shepherd boy, who 
remained unspoiled by flattery, enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the greatest men of the age : Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio. To Dante, indeed, we know that 
he was united In the tenderest bonds of friendship, 
and even after the time when the latter was driven 
into exile and at last died at Ravenna, they never 
failed to keep in touch with each other. Dante, 
in his " Divine Comedy," sings — 

'• In )Jainung Cimnhue thought that he 
Should hold the Held ; now Giotto hi» the cry, 
So thai the other's fame is growing dim." 
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Ib ^ Bugrikv ooce the pabcc of the Ridat^ 

the cttn iBagBtrztK or Florence, was t '•^'^p^^ ancr- 
wa>u> coBtverted mto s pnsoa. nere, afty yetts 
aM andBT a coociiig of wltrcEinsiL, was icniid a !»ge 
t| ay* b* ^tfOtto or bis poptis^ vlucii was pamCcti to 
coaacBrocatt a short penod of peace b e o w ett the 
nvu ficlioM IS rtorcBDe, the Nicn ami HiwcaK 
(bhcfc and while], fa r^tcacots E^tat^se, where; m 
two snMtpSy are buu]) OJKoiical persons^ <ubobc "**^ 
DasiE, with his fivads Coeso IXmati aod ftuucttu 
Lanni, Charles of Aojou, and Goootnntaelf. Duili^ 
the lover of Beatrice, weus his bdy*s colour9» redr 
i green. The green here has been r e painte d 
V for wben the portrait was rediscovered, 
tUs combiaataoo of coioars now adc^Tted by the 
kioes of katy, was regarded as desiocranc sad 
duigcrous. 

SooB alter the fresco was finished quarrels brake 
Ottt airesbv Dante wxs Knt into exile, imi six yean 
hter met Giotto at Padua, where the latter was 
engaged on h» latosc, and, in some wsys. moac im- 
portant work. This was a t:hapet built by Enrico 
$croveBgi in expiation of his father's sins, f«- the 
ekfcft Sctvveogi h*J made his money as a asurer, 
4ad QVijr such the devil has cspcciaJ power. The 
jfrouod \.*a which the cha^x-l was built was turmeriy 
ft K«j>uuu iiuphithcatre, but bad already been 
dcUkaWd to the Virgin Mary, an annual festival 
being hvkt here in her ho^iour. When, therefore. 
Sk^OVO^i huiU hi& ucw chapel, it was fitting that 
l^ daortUuuk kho^id cojiutn a scries of scenes 
from the lift vi tlw Virgin a/id her parents. 
J;* 
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In Protestant countries, where the divinity of the 
Virgin is not recognised, these stories are unfamiliar, 
but this was not the case in Italy either then or at 
the present time. They are taken chiefly from the 
writings known as the Protevangelion and ;he Gospel 
of Mary; but it seems possible that G.otto was 
acquainted with another version of the legends in 
a fourteenth-century manuscript, entitled " The His- 
tory of the Most Holy Family." 

There was a devout man named Joachim of the 
tribe of Judah, who had to wife Anna, a princess of 
the house of David, but they had no children. 
When, therefore, Joachim entered the temple bring- 
ing with him as an offering a third part of all that 
he possessed, and he had great riches, the High 
Priest drove him from the altar, saying, "Thou, 
Joachim, art not worthy to enter this temple, seeing 
that God has not added His blessing to you, as in 
your life you have had no seed." So Joachim went 
away weeping, and remained in the sheepfold. His 
wife Anna, deserted by her husband, sorrowed alone 
in the home, and her maid Judith taunted her with 
her barrenness. In the garden she watched the 
sparrows feeding their young ones, and moaned, 
saying, " I alone am accursed before God." When, 
however, five months had gone by, an angel appeared 
to her as she lay in sleep, and said, " Be comforted, 
rise up, and meet your husband at the Golden Gate 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, for a daughter shall be 
born to you," At the time of the vision that came 
to Anna, the angel Raphael also appeared to Joachim, 
bidding him return to his wife. This he did, having 
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(irnt made * tacrtfice, and at the Golden Gate the 
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lited- A child was 



re once more i 
liori), who Rrcw up endowed with all grace and 
wiiulomi ana when at three years of age she was 
prf»etitcd in the temple, to the surprise of the by- 
•tandnri, «hc made her way alone up the great stairs. 
When (he time came for her marriage the High 
IVictt [(ftthercd together all the marriageable men of 
\\w house of David, and their rods were laid together 
in the I !ou»c of God. When morning came Joseph's 
rml had lirou^ht forth hlossoms, and he was united 
til Mary, the ui»ucccs»ful suitors breaking their rods 
twfitrr iho nltur. After her betrothal Mary returned 
U\ hor own honw, and here the angel Gabriel ap- 
)W()u«i| lit hvr, announcing that she should become 
lK» Mtuhev »\f the Reilwrner. Such is the brief 
MUtlUtv itl <t MliWY very {xipulur in the history of 
lulUu *t». «">! if|MTirmcd by Giotto with great 
(m»»r rtHil dmiiutii- iVcllng. 

Wv «'h4)vl \* *\\ ithlivng buildii^, lighted on one '■ 
kUv ttV Kv>^, i\*rr««w mndowt, u>d the ^rscoes 
MV <AVfi(kw|«vr rsvuiv.) tHv widb in tknee hotixoaul 
iivyw- \VA \m^ %\^W \^l' the cralral «reh kneels 
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Giotto had a merry humour and an independent 
mind. The Pope, Boniface VIII., sent to demand a 
specimen of his work. With one sweep of his pencil 
he drew a perfect circle ; this, and this only, would 
he send, and the O of Giotto has passed into a 
proverb. When the King of Naples asked him 
his idea of his kingdom, he painted an ass laden 
with a crown and sceptre. He travelled about 
Italy, and painted in Rome, Naples, Arezzo, Lucca, 
Ferrara ; and also, it is said, at Avignon in France, 
at one time the residence of the Popes. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST FLORENTINE SCULPTORS 

ANDRKA PISANO AND ORCAGNA 

(1277-1337) 

Giotto, besides being the first important painter in 
Florence, was also a sculptor and architect. He 
designed the lovely campanile of the cathedral, 
which still stands pink, white and grey, like a 
sunset sky, untouched by time. With him worked 
Andrea Pisano, a pupil of Giovanni Pisano, and, 
after the death of Giotto, Andrea continued his 
work. 

Round tlie lower storeys of the tower are rows of 
carved panels containing a variety of subjects, some 
taken frojn Bible history, others with symbolical 
figurcb i>f Sciences, Arts, and Industries. Above 
thcbc arc another series of reliefs in four groups of 
seven, and higher still are niches containing statues, 
one i>f which, a l)earded man called familiarly " // 
///.i. wt," (jr the l)ald head, is one of the finest works 
of the bculptor Dijnatcllo, about whom we shall hear 
prcbcialy. One uf (iiottii'h own panels, Pastoral 
Life, bhuwb that the niabter in his old age had not 
foruotten hib early life an\ong the shccp-folds, for 
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once again he has carved on stone the little curly- 
horned sheep, and a puppy who eyes them expect- 
antly, not knowing whether to attack or to play. 

Andrea Pisano, although not a native-born Flor- 
entine, was the founder of a school of sculpture in 
that city, where alone in all the towns of Italy the 
art of sculpture attained a high degree of perfection. 
It is true that there were many sculptors at Siena, 
where also was a school of painting, which, in its 
early days, rivalled that of Florence, but, with the 
one exception of Jacopo della Quercia, they never 
attained the same skill, nor exercised the same widely- 
spread influence. 

To Andrea was entrusted the construction of 
bronze doors to the Baptistery. The Baptistery 
was one of the oldest buildings in Florence, and 
was built on the foundations of a temple of Mars. 
In pagan days, when Florence was already a city. 
Mars was worshipped as its patron saint. When 
paganism was driven out by Christianity Mars 
was transformed into San Giovanni, and was be- 
lieved to fulfll the same good offices to his worship- 
pers as his heathen predecessor. These doors, cast 
in bronze, are decorated with twenty lozenge-shaped 
panels, each containing a single incident in the life 
of John the Baptist. In the broad, simple treat- 
ment of these subjects, Andrea set an example 
successfully followed by the later Florentine sculp- 
tors. The first Pisan sculptors, Niccolo, Giovanni, 
and their pupils, had, like their predecessors the 
Comacenes, a tendency to overcrowd their reliefs 
with small figures. The effect is unpleasing ; the 
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eye becomes weary and the brain confused in the 
effort to understand all that is going on, especially 
when two or more scenes take place in the same 
composition. 

Near here, in 1280, Arnolfo del Cambio, the pupil 
of Niccolo Pisano, had built an open chapel or shrine, 
to contain a famous miracle-working Madonna, 
painted by Ugolino of Siena. In one of the many 
party struggles which disturbed Florence, the 
granary and chapel were burned down, and it seems 
likely that the original picture then perished. Cer- 
tainly the present picture is not as early as the time 
of Ugolino, who lived before Cimabue or Giotto. 
The miracles, however, went on all the same, and 
as nobody asked any inconvenient questions, money 
continued to pour in from pious worshippers. 
A fine building, half palace, half temple, was built, 
which afterwards became a church.' and was de- 
corated on every side with beautiful statues. In 
1 348 the plague visited Florence, and in four 
months swept away 100,000 persons. Many of 
these left all they possessed " for the honour of the 
Holy Virgin Mary and the benefit of the poor." 
From this fund a tabernacle was erected on which 
Orcagna lavished all his skill. Precious stones, 
mosaic, enamel, and gilding, together with painting 
and reliefs sculptured in marble, unite to make 
it a " miracle of loveliness." 

At the close of the thirteenth century there 
arose at Orvicto, a small town on the road between 
Florence and Rome, one of the most beautiful 
I Known as Or* San Michele. 
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Gothic cathedrals in the whole of Italy. It owes 
its perfection not only to the qualities of the paint- 
ing and sculpture with which it is decorated, but 
to the fact that it was designed entirely by one 
architect, Lorenzo Maitani of Siena, who lived 
long enough to bring the work to completion. 

The situation of Orvieto is a striking one, for 
the town, though mean, squalid, and too large for 
its present population^ is perched like an eagle's 
eyrie on the top of crags apparently insurmountable. 
The difficulties encountered in building seemed only 
to stimulate the enthusiasm of the people, who 
thronged from all parts to assist in the good 
work, and the cathedral was consecrated by Pope 
Boniface VIII. within eight years of laying the 
foundation. 

From far distant quarries blocks of marble were 
floated on rafts down the rivers or dragged with 
much labour over heavy mountain roads by oxen. 
These oxen still form a striking feature of the 
Tuscan and Umbrian landscapes. They plough 
the heavy soil and drag huge loads in primitive 
carts, crudely daubed with colour. These carts 
with their simple harness, a heavy wooden bar laid 
across the necks of the oxen so that they can turn 
neither to right nor left except together, can hardly 
have changed since they drew their precious burdens 
-up the steep streets of Orvieto. At Laon, in 
France, the cows who served the same office, carved 
in stone, still look down from the summit of the 
cathedral tower. Ah ! these oxen, unsuited for the 
hurry and bustle of to~day, they were old even at 
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the building of Orvieto ; their solemn eyes have 
something in them of mystery as the great beasts 
sway heavily alotig with their peculiar loose-jointed 
action. For them the modern world goes by too 
quickly ; they shrink and tremble at any unfamiliar 
sound. 

The Etniscans, who once swayed Northern Italy, 
were also lai^e-eyed, solemn folk, heavy of limb, 
slow of movement, and for them these oxen must 
have provided a fitting mode of progression. The 
wooded hills were not then rent asunder for the 
passage of the snorting, fire-breathing railway engine, 
the scorcher was not, the motor car did not defile 
the sweet air with a trail of evil odour. 

In fmncy you may see the slow procession of the 
harvest wains heaped up with golden maize, or a 
party of nobk ladies clothed in T\Tian purple. 
their gorgeous gold trinkets glittering in the sun, 
MM majestiGtlly from the hill cit>' to the plains. 
nme saving was no object, life glided on dowly, 
and to those days, not our ova, bdoog the giant 
omn of Tttveany. 

To eyn iccuttomed to French Gothk arclutcc- 
U(n« with \t* delicate tracerveSt lender faanacJes. 
«itd hv4wu-«)i)>irit)^ Iinc«, Italian Gotluc is addon 
ttittttvly l^l««)>tntt. The dark and while narhle lud 
•th^ri^Airly in Kvitvuttal lines loola tnnlqr. and 
iKv (AiihtxMt t\f Attdiltw \w « fa^Kkk whiidi IS not 
<piNtltv y*f\ ut ih« tntEKlin^, vtfggeix* theatrica l <fis- 
i>)a.v vtnwstfOsy s'H' « »rM>ftui« whole «nd perieot 
k %\\ )itk Mm. !!tii)| x^ <»tlndi«l «r Onieto. 
I\tkf th«t V^ ^^mtt^ ^ « WitMiw «f hmity. fne with 
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all the wealth of marble, gold, painting, and mosaic 
that man's ingenuity could devise. It is, more- 
over, finished, and not, like many Italian churches, 
a sham marble front tacked on to a crumbling 
brick building. 

Niccolo Pisano had died fifteen years before its 
foundation, but probably Giovanni, Andrea, and 
Nino Pisano all contributed designs, for all the best 
sculptors of Florence and Siena were employed, 
and their work has served to inspire many genera- 
tions of artists. 

Nino Pisano, the son of Andrea, is the last im- 
portant artist of the Pisan school. His figures of 
women are distinguished by a peculiar sweetness 
frequently degenerating into sentimentality. The 
Madonna della Rosa in the little Gothic church 
of Santa Maria della Spina is his finest statue. 
This church, once a sailors' chapel, was rebuilt by 
pious Pisan merchants in the palmy days of their 
city's maritime prosperity. 

It stands like a carved and jewelled casket on the 
edge of the now dull and useless river, once 
crowded with strange craft, and resounding with 
the merry voices of seamen outward bound. 

Giovanni Balduccio, a pupil of Andrea, wandered 
far afield, and his most celebrated work is the monu- 
ment to Fra Pietro da Verona in the church of 
St. Eustorgio at Milan. This saint, familiarly 
known as St. Peter Martyr, was a follower of 
St. Dominic and a violent persecutor of heretics. 
On the road from Como to Milan he was attacked 
by hired assassins and brutally murdered. He de- 
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served his fate, for he had brought down punish- 
ment on many innocent persons merely for having 
opinions of which he did not approve. Even 
among his own adherents he was more feared than 
loved. Among the Dominicans he is held in great 
honour, and appears frequently in pictures, usually 
with a bleeding wound in his head. 
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Detail liom ihe Shrine in ihe Ot' San Michcle, Flocencc 
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CHAPTER V 

JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA, OF SIENA 

(1374-1438) 




We have already had occasion to speak more than 
once of Siena as the home of painters and sculptors 
hardly inferior to those of Florence. Siena was in 
other ways the rival of Florence, and constant war 
was waged between them. The Sienese also quar- 
relled desperately among themselves, and it was 
owing to the disturbed condition of his native city 
that Jacopo deJla Querela was so frequently obliged 
to seek work in other towns. 

Among all the beautiful hill towns of Tuscany 
hardly one is more beautiful, and none has a more 
interesting history than Siena. It is built on a 
double-crowned hill in the midst of a strange undu- 
lating country, in spring clothed with soft verdure, 
but brown and bare in the late summer. On the 
highest of the two summits is the cathedral, less 
than half the size that was originally intended, but 
still fine enough to attract the attention even of 
Addison, who, travelling through Italy intent on 
Roman antiquities, passed over in scornful silence 
nearly all medieval buildings. He says of it : " It 
is a masterpiece of Gothic architecture. One would 
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▼cnder zr, iee the tisc iacciir that has beea laid out 
'':n Tnis iinuie ::athedrxL." 

'-.n -riie :ther hill is i iicrinij mell-rshared riazza, 
".n -JTe l«:wer iictrimitv .:r vhich :s the Pxlazzo 
t^irxiicr:. -v-.rh x T.iwir taller even than that :f the 
?x.azi.: V^cch:<: it Flcr^nce, ir^c. it the u.rrer eiije 
is tne r :nti Ga:x One: -Lron j. t:n:e the rountain 
▼OS icr-med -v-ith i ireau-th^^ antic ue iratue of 
V^nus. :ut :n m :ccasi«:n 'vi:en Siena vis more 
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JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA 

an almond-shaped glory, called from its shape the 
Mandorla, ascends to heaven surrounded by angels. 
On the right kneels St. Thomas, on the left is a bear 
climbing a pear-tree. But the credit of this charm- 
ing composition is now taken away from the Sienese 
sculptor, and given to Nanni di Banco, a pupil of 
Donatello. 

At Bologna, celebrated for its university, is a fine 
but unfinished church dedicated to St. Petronius, an 
early bishop of little importance, who received no 
honour except in his native city. Outside the great 
door are fifteen reliefs, with scenes from the creation 
sculptured by this artist. So fine are they that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo adapted the design, 
the former for the ceiling of the Loggia of the 
Vatican, the latter for the Sistine Chape! in the 
same place. 

Among all the beautiful works of Quercia none 
equals in interest the monument of Ilaria del Caretto, 
wife of Paul Guinigi, the tyrannical lord of Lucca. 
When he was driven into exile by his exasperated 
subjects the monument was broken up, but the 
lovely figure of the lady is fortunately uninjured. 
Ilaria in her lifetime was tall and stately, and her 
long, bright brown hair, when loosed from confine- 
ment, fell rippling to her knees. But the pestilence, 
which spared none, struck her down in the glory of 
her youth, and when she died her weeping servants 
clothed her in a long, soft gown, buttoned close 
under her round chin, and crossed her fair hands 
meekly on her breast. In this wise the sculptor has 
represented her, a hound, the model of fidelity, at 
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CHAPTER VI 



FRA ANGELICO 

(1387-1465) 

Fba Ancelico, whose name in the world was Guido 
da Pietro, was the most religious of all painters, 
at a time when religion exercised more outward 
influence than it does now. He came from Mu- 
gello, that district of the Apennines which was the 
early home of Giotto. By his unusual talent for 
painting, which showed itself when he was still very 
young, he might have enjoyed money and fame, but 
he preferred to dedicate his life to the service of 
God, and at twenty years of age entered the 
Dominican convent at Fiesole, Italy was at this 
time disturbed by the quarrels of three claimants to 
the chair of St. Peter, and as the Brotherhood at 
Fiesole remained faithful to Gregory XII., they 
were persecuted by the Archbishop of Florence, and 
had to take refuge at Cortona. By this circum- 
stance at a time when other Florentine painters 
were studying the scientific side of their art, trying 
new mixtures of colours, and experimenting in 
anatomy and perspective, Fra Angelico, in the far 
away Umbrian city, remained untouched by the 
progressive spirit of the age. 
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He painted on in the old manner, giving to his 
pictures beautiful gold backgrounds, putting the 
most expensive ultramarine blue into the mantle of 
the Virgin, but caring little for the proportions of 
his figures beneath their heavy drapery. With him 
it was the idea that was to be conveyed, the lesson 
that was to be taught, that was of real importance. 
In the preceding century this had been the ani- 
mating spirit of all painting, but was now being 
rapidly lost in the desire for effect. As far as art 
itself is concerned this change was, in many ways, 
for the better. White in Florence and Venice the 
pictures became more and more beautiful, at Siena, 
where the new teaching made no progress, in each 
generation they became more conventional, and less 
true to nature. 

Few pictures are so truly religious as those 
painted by the earlier artists of the Renaissance, who 
put their souls into their work, and dedicated their 
talents to the service of God and the honour of the 
Blessed Virgin. For them, in visions, the heavens 
really opened, and they saw Mary and her Son 
smiling sweetly upon them. From long dwelling 
on the subject, they could picture exactly the agony 
in the garden, follow Christ on His road to Golgotha, 
stand with the beloved disciple at the foot of the 
cross, or rise up early to go with Mary Magdalene 
to the sepulchre. A century later, if a painter 
thought a patch of light would improve his com- 
position, he would place Mary Magdalene clinging 
to the cross, dressed in a yellow satin gown, and 
with golden hair flowing loose on her shoulders. 
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If he wished for a beautiful naked youth, he painted 
St. Sebastian shot through with arrows; if he 
wanted a princess in crown and robes, there was 
St. Catherine or St. Barbara ; if a knight slaying 
a dragon, St. Michael or St. George. 

It is in Cortona that we find the first pictures by 
this artist. Cortona was once an important city, 
but time Has laid low " her diadem of towers " 
which once rose towards heaven. Nevertheless, 
there is still much to see here, for it was the 
home of Signorelli, one of the best Umbrian 
painters, and the small Etruscan Museum pos- 
sesses two treasures said to be unique. One ts a 
wonderful bronze lamp ; the other the portrait of a 
lovely lady, painted on a tile, which the man who 
found it used for some time as the door to his oven. 
This, if really a Greek painting, is very valuable. 

Two of the pictures painted by Fra Angelico 
at Cortona are predelks, the name given to a row of 
small paintings placed beneath the central picture 
in an altar - piece. The predella usually con- 
tains scenes from the life of the Virgin, or saints, 
and is often of great interest, because in them 
you see how the artist liked to paint : whereas 
the large church pictures were either painted to 
order, or according to a pattern fixed by custom and 
sanctioned by the Church. This custom of always 
painting religious subjects after the same pattern 
was an inheritance from the Byzantine artists : and 
so fixed was the tradition that even great painters, 
like Giovanni Bellini and Raphael, continued to 
arrange their compositions in the same manner as 
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the first Christian artists. When a new subject was 
introduced, like the death of St. Francis by Giotto, 
the same plan was observed, and every one who 
afterwards painted the death of the saint repre- 
sented it as taking place in the same manner. 

If you look carefully at this picture of the An- 
nunciation, you will see that it is not nearly so simple 
as it may at first appear. The Virgin sits under a 
loggia, or balcony, opening on to a flowery garden, 
and before her bows the angel. With upraised 
finger he announces the glad tidings, she is to be 
the mother of the Messiah, a privilege longed and 
hoped for by every Jewish maiden. Even before 
the time of Fra Angelico, an attempt had been 
made to give dramatic effect to this interview. The 
Virgin either starts back, as if in terror, or holds 
her hand before her eyes, as if dazzled by the 
radiance of the heavenly visitor. Here her whole 
attitude expresses dignified humility, " Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord." The angel is intent on 
the delivery of his message, and no spectators are 
present to disturb the solemn occasion. 

By the small scene in the corner of the picture — 
Adam and Eve expelled from Paradise — our minds 
are carried back to the story of man's first sin, when 
heaven was lost to the human race until the coming 
of the promised Messiah. 

Let us now see what was Fra Angelico's idea of 
heaven. In the Accademia delle Belle Arti, which is 
one of the public picture-galleries of Florence, there 
is a Iriptych^ or altar-piece, in three panels. In the 
centre is Christ seated on a throne, surrounded by 
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all the powers of heaven. On His left Is that 
terrible mcdisval hell which Dante described and 
in which painters delighted, where fiends torture 
the souls of the condemned ; and on His right is 
heaven. Here those who in this world Had given 
up all that makes life beautiful are received by angel 
playmates, and circle with them hand in hand, knee- 
deep in the rich green grass of a flowery meadow. 
Clad in white raiment, crowned with roses, they 
dwell in light everlasting. 

The idea was not a new one; the Greeks also 
imagined the souls of the just wandering in Elysian 
fields bright with golden asphodel. Here the sun 
ever shines, sorrow, care, and pain are no more, and 
the toil-worn souls return to the innocent pleasures 
of childhood. But the Paradise of Fra Angelico is 
reserved for monks, whereas, hard though it may 
be to give up the world and its pleasures, it is 
nobler to live there, exposed to its temptations and 
yet resist evil. 

In the same gallery are a number of small pic- 
tures which once formed the panels of a treasure 
press in the church of the Annunziata. One of 
them represents the Flight into Egypt. When 
painting this the artist must have had in his 
mind the Umbrian landscape that spread be- 
neath him for miles and miles from the walls of 
Cortona. For here are the hills outlined against 
the sky, with small castellated towns dotted far and 
near on the barren slopes, the dark cypresses by the 
roadside and on every hedge, giving forth their per- 
fume when crushed under the feet of the traveller, 
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and flowers innumerable- Joseph tramps sturdily 
along, carrying the cooking vessels which form all 
their worldly wealth, and the ass, untrammelled by 
rein, picks her way carefully as if mindful of her 
precious burden, Mary and the holy child. 

With the downfall of Pope Alexander V., Fra 
Angelico and his fellow monks returned to Fiesole, 
and soon afterwards Cosimo de' Medici presented to 
them the Convent of San Marco, which had for- 
merly belonged to the monks of San Silvestro. 

In this quiet retreat the years glided f)eacefully 
by, and the gentle monk, undisturbed by the broils 
of the tumultuous city around him, worked on 
patiently to adorn his beloved home. When Cosimo 
offered him the Archbishopric of Florence he re- 
fused it, but advised that Brother Antonio should 
be elected. This was done, and Antonio proved in 
every way fitted for his position. 

The Convent of San Marco is now preserved as 
a national monument. No barefooted brothers tend 
the straggling rose-bushes, or pace silently the echo- 
ing cloisters : the whitewashed cells are empty : the 
work of Fra Angelico alone remains, a silent witness 
to the past. There, in the great cloister, hangs 
Christ on the Cross, at the foot of which kneels 
St. Dominic. In the chapter-house is a large scene 
of the Crucifixion, with groups of spectators, many 
of whom are portraits. In the lunettes (semicircular 
pictures) over the door leading from the cloister 
arc St. Peter Martyr, who holds his finger to his 
lips enjoining silence ; St. Dominic with his scourge, 
emblematic of monkish discipline ; St. Thomas 
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Aquinas with his book ; and, over the entrance to 
the hospital, or refuge for strangers, Christ, as a 
pilgrim, received by two Dominicans. 

Could there be a more beautiful conception of 
Christ than this ? Though clad in raiment of 
camel's hair this is no worn ascetic, with haggard 
countenance and matted locks ; His hair falls softly 
on either side of His comely countenance, His eyes, 
soft yet earnest, gaze intently at His hosts, as if 
He would say, " I am a stranger, take ye Me in." 

Over the cloister on three sides of the square were 
the dormitories of the monks ; at first open, but now 
divided into cells. 

For each member of the brotherhood Fra Angelico, 
assisted by his brother, Fra Benedetto, painted a 
separate picture. This Fra Benedetto was a skilful 
painter of miniature, and many of the choir books 
in the library of San Marco are his work. Among 
the most beautiful of the old wall paintings is that 
where Christ, risen from the dead, appears to Mary 
Magdalene. There is a garden bounded by a rustic 
wooden paling, a rock-hewn tomb, the early morning 
light creeping over the sky behind the dark cypresses, 
and every flower, every blade of grass, white with 
the pearly dew. Mary Magdalene has come early 
to the sepulchre and meets her risen Lord, no 
longer bowed with grief and crowned with thorns, 
but clad in a white garment, " mystic, wonderful." 
No wonder with eyes blinded with fast-falling tears 
she does not know Him, and grieving afresh over 
the loss of the beloved remains, supposes Him to 
be the gardener, and implores Him to tell her what 
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has been done with her Master's body! Each of 
the cells of the younger monks, who were under the 
immediate supervision of the prior, contains a cruci- 
fix by Fra Benedetto. 

On the wails of the cell once occupied by Brother 
Antonio, afterwards the Archbishop of Florence, is 
a fresco of Christ descending into Hades, the place 
of departed spirits. There is an ancient superstition 
that those who died in faith, not having received 
the promise, could not enter heaven, but awaited in 
the place of shadow the coming of the promised 
Messiah. Headed by Adam with his long white 
beard, they crowd around the Saviour, who is en- 
veloped in the golden aura or glory which sym- 
bolises a pure spirit and perfect life. Beyond the 
prior's cell, which is reached after passing through 
a small chapel, are the narrow rooms once inhabited 
by Savonarola, and where his crucifix, hair shin, a 
banner he carried when preaching, tt^cther with 
some wood from his burning pyre, are still shown. 
Beneath a Madonna by Fra Bartolommeo, who 
became one of his disciples, is a bronze bust of 
this remarkable man ; the wasted features and 
sunken eyes telling of a strong spirit chained in a 
body made frail by penance and labour. 

Girolamo Savonarola, who first entered the Domi- 
nican order at Bologna, took up his residence 
at San Marco in 1483- He at once set himself 
to oppose the despotism of the Medici, who from 
being merely bankers and merchants had now 
become rulers of Florence. He preached especi- 
ally against their gay luxurious court, prophe- 
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sying that God would speedily punish them for 



their 



but for 



words had no 



sins, but tor some ti 
effect. It was not until the French army, under 
Charles VIH,, had entered Tuscany that the people 
remembered that they had received their warning. 
Lorenzo's strong hand had been removed by death, 
and the ship of state, guided by his feeble son 
Piero, drifted rapidly to destruction. The French 
king, who professed to come in friendship, carried 
off everything of value that he could secure, and 
continued his march to Rome. The people now 
listened willingly enough to the voice of the 
preacher, the republic was restored, and Savonarola 
set about his work of purification. Christ was to 
be the king, all the heathen pageants were put an 
end to, and in the streets during Lent and Advent 
bonfires were lit, whose flames were fed with price- 
less treasures, the men contributing their books and 
pictures, the women their beautiful clothes and 
jewels, Bands of white-robed children, called 
Piagnoni, went about from house to house calling 
upon the people to bring their most cherished 
possessions, and even stopping women in the street 
and demanding their false hair, of which, to judge 
from the elaborate head-dresses in the pictures, they 
must have worn great quantities. 

From the pulpit of the cathedral Savonarola 
denounced the wickedness and corruption of the 
papal court, while famine and pestilence walked 
the streets of Florence, The Pope excommuni- 
cated the friar, and then the Florentines, fearing 
that harm might be done to their trade if the papal 
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interdict were enforced, turned against Savonarola 
and demanded his life. The mob laid siege to San 
Marco, and Savonarola and his friend Domenico 
gave themselves up as prisoners; Fra Silvestro, who 
lacked courage, had hidden himself from the fury 
of the people, but was also taken. It would take 
too long to dwell on all the details of the ghastly 
story, for they were tortured, and finally burned to 
death. Savonarola, like Archbishop Cranmer under 
similar circumstances, recanted under the agony 
of the rack, but on coming to himself was filled 
with horror and shame. He died bravely confess- 
ing his faith, and exhorting those about him to do 
likewise. 

It is quite impossible to describe all the frescoes 
that were the life-work of the devoted artist monk. 
One detail, however, in the Sermon on the Mount 
must be noticed, as it frequently occurs in other 
places. Judas, the renegade apostle, has the black 
halo which denotes one who has fallen from grace. 
This symbol was derived from the early Byzantine 
artists, and is still used in the icons painted in the 
Greek convents. Besides the numerous wall paint- 
ings, there are at San Marco three exquisite painted 
panels, which formed part of reliquaries. These 
reliquaries were cases made to contain the remains 
of holy persons supposed to have the power of 
working miracles, and no expense was spared to 
make the shrines worthy of their precious contents. 
Two of the three were brought here from Santa 
Maria Novella, and though the precious stones 
which encrusted them have been removed, the 
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colours of Fra Angelico, undimmed by time, shine 
with the brightness of jewels. In the finest of them, 
called Madonna della Stella, behind the Virgin, 
is a golden aura, with bright rays enveloping 
the whole figure, and on the outer frame angels 
playing on musical instruments. The child is very 
unlike a real baby, but the face of the Madonna as 
she bends towards him is full of sweetness tinged 
with melancholy. She knows, as all loving mothers 
know, how soon the baby who now clings to her and 
looks to her for everything will need her no longer, 
and to Mary, the mother of Jesus, must have been 
ever present the foreboding of what her son was to 
suffer in His short earthly life. 

When Fra Angelico was between fifty and sixty 
years of age, the command of the Pope drew him 
from his quiet retreat to the busy crowded city of 
Rome, where some of his best work was done. 
During an interval which occurred between the 
election of two popes he left Rome for Orvieto, 
where, with the help of his pupil Benozzo Gozzoli, 
he began to decorate with life-sized figures the 
Cappella Nuova in the cathedral. His work here 
was never finished, for he was again summoned to 
Rome, where he died. Fra Angelico was buried 
in the church of Santa Maria Minerva, and Pope 
Nicholas himself wrote his epitaph. 
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BENOZZO GOZZOLl 
{1420-1496) 

Kra ANGELrco had one distinguished pupil, Bcn- 
ozzo di Lese di Sandro, called Benozzo GozzoH. 
He is not so well known and so popular as his 
master, but was a conscientious worker, a devout, 
pious man, and his devotional pictures are equally 
animated by religious feeling. There is, however, 
this important difference — the pupil, living in the 
world and taking as his models the men, women, 
children, and animals he saw around him, had more 
real sympathy with humanity, a truer insight into 
nature than the monk who painted in his cloister 
with his mind fixed on heaven. 

We know little of the life of this artist. When 
still very young he went with Fra Angelico to 
Rome and to Orvleto, and when his master died 
the pupil begged to be allowed to complete his un- 
finished work in the cathedral. This request was 
refused, so Benozzo retired to Montefaico, a little 
town not far from Assisi, but on the opposite side 
of the valley, where he was employed to decorate 
the church of San Francesco. In the choir he 
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painted scenes from the life of St. Francis, with 
many interesting portraits, and, in the right aisle, 
the Crucifixion, Christ blessing His people, the 
Madonna with saints, and the four Latin fathers 
of the Church, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Gregory. The Latin fathers appear 
constantly in Italian pictures, and as few people 
know their histories or can readily distinguish be- 
tween them, their stories are given at some length 
in the course of these pages. 

St. Jerome was the son of a. rich man who dwelt 
in a city of Dalmatia on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic. He was bred to the law, and became 
while still young a most eloquent speaker. When 
little more than thirty years of age he forsook the 
world, and retired to the desert of Arabia, where 
for four years he supported himself with the work 
of his own hands. Though he suffered much from 
thirst, hunger, and from the burning sun, he trans- 
lated into Latin the Old and the New Testaments. 
Often while in that dreary abode strange visions 
tempted him, and in his frenzy he collected to- 
gether flints and pieces of rock which he threw at 
the crucifix. Then coming to himself he was seized 
with remorse, and with the same stones tore and 
beat his breast in an agony of repentance. On his 
return to Rome he preached fervently against luxury 
and vice, making many converts, especially among 
the noble Roman ladies. In his old age St. Jerome 
retired to a monastery that he had founded at 
Bethlehem, and here he died. In the picture you 
see the outside of the monastery, and St. Jerome, 
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made bold by faith, taking the thorn from the paw 
of a lion, while two of his three companions fly in 
terror. The grateful lion never forsook his bene- 
factor, and in numerous pictures of the saint, 
whether in the desert or in his study, the lion, like 
a faithful d(^, guards his master. It does not 
seem likely that Benozzo could ever have seen a 
lion, though many wild beasts were kept as curi- 
osities by princes and rich citizens. If he had he 
would hardly have made him so small compared 
with the saint, or with an almost human face, like 
the British lion in the comic papers. St, Jerome 
sometimes wears the scarlet hat and robe of a cardi- 
nal, which is a mistake of the painter, for there 
were no cardinals till long after his time. More fre- 
quently he appears as a half-starved naked hermit — 

" Knocking at hit poor old bmtt 
With his great round atooe to subdue the flesh. " 

— R. BKOWNtNC. 



In Venetian pictures, besides the lion, a partridge 
daintily steps across the floor, as in the picture by 
Catena in the National Gallery : and German artists 
when they wished to suggest a wilderness added 
quite a menagerie of animals. The friendship of 
St. Jerome and the Lion was symbolical of a time 
of peace when all dwellers on earth should live 
together in unity. 

Benozzo worked for seven years at Montefaico, 
but at litst CRmc an opportunity for him to distin- 
guish himaelf. 
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In the year 1457 there was no very important 
artist at work in Florence ; two were lately dead, 
and a third, Fra Filippo Lippi, was absent. Piero 
de' Medici the First, then the head of the great 
house of merchants and bankers who gave queens 
to France and popes to Rome, was in need of some 
one to decorate the private chapel of his new palace, 
Benozzo was sent for, and in a small dark chamber, 
where the light of day can hardly penetrate, he 
painted a magnificent procession, the Three Kings on 
their way to and from Bethlehem, Every portion 
of this crowded composition has the finish of a 
miniature and glows with gold and colour. The 
train of men, dogs and horses winds down through 
a rocky landscape, each man pressing on his fellow 
in his haste to arrive sooner at the goal. Here 
is the portly ecclesiastic on a sleek mule, the negro 
slave, the artist himself with his name painted on 
his cap, and, conspicuous for their beauty of person 
and gorgeous attire, Michele Paleollogo, the last 
emperor of Constantinople, and Lorenzo de' Medici, 
on richly caparisoned horses. Behind them Cosimo 
the First and Piero de' Medici, the father and grand- 
father of Lorenzo. In the background, a huntsman 
with two dogs chases a large 'deer, while servants 
carrying falcons and hunting leopards mix among 
the crowd. 

On either side the now vacant space over the 
altar is the garden of heaven, very much as Fra 
Angelico had imagined it, but with the wider view 
of one who lived tn freer air. Here are kneeling 
angels clad in bright raiment, their heads crowned 
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with golden halos, their wings glowing with burning 
S|>ots of colour like tropical butterflies. Others 
wander in sweet converse or play among the 
flowers. Above the tall tree-tops groups of angels 
look down from where they lie extended on the 
clouds, with feet in air and hands upraised, like the 
merry ragged urchins on the walls of a hill-town. 
Further back still, with outstretched pinions, crowds 
of these heavenly visitors swoop down like swal- 
lows, all intent on the same object, to see 
and to adore the Infant Christ. It is difficult 
to imagine anything mcMx fascinating, for each 
minute portion of the large composition has the 
exquisite finish of an illuminated manuscript. In 
altering a staircase, a door has been cut right 
through the procession ; but what is most as- 
tonishing is that the room is now so dark that 
an electric lamp is necessary to see the frescoes. 
No one therefore knows how the artist managed to 
paint them. 

About thirty miles from Florence is the picture 
eaquc little town of St. Gimignano, whose towers 
crown an olive-clad hill. It jKissesses an interesting 
Palazzo PubbHco (city hall) and a small cathedral, 
the inside of which is decorated with quaint frescoes 
by artists from Siena. 

At present, however, we will not visit the 
cathedral, but take our way to the church of St. 
Agostino (St. Augustine), which contains seventeen 
frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli ; scenes from the life of 
St. Augustine. The one chosen for an illustration 
is not considered to be the best, but is the most 
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interesting, for here is a picture of schoolboy life 
at Florence in the fifteenth century, and you may 
imagine Sandro Botticelli or any other artist of 
whom we hear that he played truant from his work, 
being dragged by his indignant parents before some 
such formidable schoolmaster. 

St. Augustire, like St. Jerome, was at first a 
lawyer, and was distinguished for his eloquence. 
His father was a heathen, and he himself led a wild 
irregular life, in spite of the prayers and example 
of his mother St. Monica, a devout Christian woman. 
At length, being at Milan, he was induced to listen 
to the preaching of St. Ambrose, was converted 
and was ordained as a priest. He became Bishop 
of Hippo, a small town near Carthage, where he 
remained for the rest of his life, writing, preach- 
ing, and working among his people. And here, 
during the terrible siege of the city by the Van- 
dals, he died, having refused to desert his flock. 

The scene of the present story is a handsome 
street, and the persons present are divided into two 
groups, each of which contains a separate incident. 
In the first is St. Monica, who is placing her little 
son under the care of a pompous schoolmaster. 
In the other, the same schoolmaster is birching a 
little chubby boy raised for the purpose on the back 
of a bigger companion. One small urchin, peeping 
round a pillar, looks at the scene with interest not 
unmixed by foreboding, but St. Augustine, who 
stands by his master's side, never raises his eyes 
from his task. The short full tunics worn by the 
boys, the peculiar head-dress of the master, is not 
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the Roman dress at the time of St. Augustine, but 
that of the substantial Florentine citizen of the 
fifteenth century. Notice what a charming border 
there is on either side of the picture, and the cupids 
and foliage sculptured on the porch behind St. 
Monica. The artists of the Italian Renaissance 
delighted in that style of decoration, and it is 
carried to perfection in the celebrated Raphael 
cartoons, now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Benozzo's most important works are the fres- 
coes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, where for 
sixteen years, through fair and foul weather, he 
laboured industriously, covering the bare cloister 
walls with pictures from the Bible. The cloisters 
of the Campo Santo were, as you may remember, 
designed by Giovanni Pisano ; when Benozzo 
Gozzoli began to paint they were not yet finished, 
and the plaster walls were still wet and bare. He 
was at this time past middle life, but set to work 
with the enei^y of youth to paint a series of twenty- 
four frescoes, beginning with Noah and his ark, and 
ending with the Queen of Sheba's visit to Solomon. 
They arc now in very bad condition, and two have 
perished entirely. Enough, however, still remains to 
prove not only the industry of the painter, but the 
fertility of his imagination ; for these vast composi- 
tions are crowded with animal life of all kinds. His 
Bible characters wear Florentine costumes, and many 
of them are portraits. The naive imagination of the 
early painters saw nothing incongruous in represent- 
ing the chief members of the Medici family looking 
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on with interest at the building of the Tower of 
Babel. 

Benozzo was an old man when he completed this 
work, and the Pisans, to show their gratitude, 
erected for him a tomb in the cloister where he had 
laboured so long. 
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LORENZO GHIBERTI 
(1375-HS5) 

You heard in a previous chapter that Andrea Pisano 
made the bronze doors for the Baptistery of 
S. Giovanni in Florence. In the year 1400 the 
governor of the city agreed that for its further 
adornment two other pair of bronze doors should 
be made, and, in order to secure the finest work, 
invited all the most noted artists in Tuscany to 
enter into a competition. This method of securing 
for themselves the work of the best living artist 
was not a new idea. The Greeks frequently re- 
sorted to it, and the many beautiful statues of 
Amazons, which you must often have seen, are all 
supposed to be copies of four Amazons made for a 
competition in the fifth century b.c. 

In the competition for the bronze doors, held in 
Florence, tables of bronze were given to each of the 
seven competitors, who at the end of a year came 
up for trial, each bringing his completed work ; 
Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, of whom we have 
lately heard, being of the number. 

There was living at that time in Florence a 
certain Bartolo, a goldsmith of some reputation, 
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who bad married a widow. Madonna Fiorc. ^e 
had one son, Lorenzo Ghibcrti, whom Bartolo 
loved as if he had been his own child ; and carefully 
instructed him in designing, drawing, and all gold- 
smith's art. Lorenzo Ghiberti, while still a very 
young man, left Florence, where the pla^e was then 
raging, and found employment with Carlo Mala- 
testa at Rimini. On the announcement of the com- 
petition Bartolo sent for his stepson, and so wisely 
did he advise and assist him, making him constantly 
recast and improve upon the original design, that 
when judgment was delivered, all, without excep- 
tion, gave their vote in favour of Ghiberti ; Filippo 
Bmnelleschi, another Florentine whose work was 
regarded with much favour, generously giving his 
vote also to his younger rival. The subject chosen 
for the competition was the sacrifice of Isaac by his 
father Abraham, and the work of the rival sculptors 
may still be compared in the Bargello, where the 
original reliefs hang side by side. 

The story of Isaac is a familiar one, and many 
people have been shocked to think that a father 
could thus deliberately attempt the life of his own 
son. It must, however, be remembered that it was 
not done in mere wanton cruelty. The idea of hon- 
ouring or of appeasing an offended deity is common 
to all primitive nations, and a sacrifice to be of any 
value must not only be without blemish, but also the 
best-loved possession of its owner. One of the oldest 
known examples of alphabetic writing, which belongs 
to the time of Ahab, King of Israel, records a similar 
sacrifice, when Mesha, King of Moab, hard pressed 
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by the armies of Isnd and JudaK, oAered up ia sacr^ 
See his eldest son. .'Agamemnon, the commander- 
in-chief of the Greek cxpedidon against Troy, wis 
forced by the other pnnces to give his dattghter~ i 
Iphtgeni* to appease the anger of Aireinis. who 
had kept their Heet vindbound in Aolts. Historr 
abounds in examples of tlus kind. 

In the making of these doors Ghiberri was as- 
sisted by many 'Jther less important scniptors, tiis 
Mcpfather in particular still constantly aiding and 
advising him. Even so, it was twentr-irre years 
before they were completed. Hardly were they 
finished than he received •orders to make another 
pair, which were to occupy the place of honour oppo- 
site the cathedral : his fa^t pair and those of Ajuirca 
Pisano being placed on the north and south sides. 
In Ghiberti's first gates he had followed the example 
of Andrea, each separate scene being enclosed in a 
lozenge, and executed in high relief : that ts, standing 
well out from the background, so that it might 
appear to be detached from it. 

In the second pair he adopted a new style, and 
one entirely his own. These doors, which were 
afterwards gilded, had so fine an efiect that the great 
sculptor, Michael Angelo, standing in front of them, 
is said to have exclaimed : " They are so beautiful 
that they might well he the gates of Paradise." Each 
one of them contains five scenes or pictures in very 
low relief, and so cleverly has the perspective been 
arranged that you seem to see long distances over a 
wide landscape, an effect which, though common 
enoagh in painting, had never before hata produced 
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iFi mctai. On cither side of each row of pictures 
wcTt smalJ statues and portrait busts, among the last 
the likenesses of the artist and his stepfather ; and 
all round on the outside is a most beautiful border, 
where animais and birds are playing among flowers 
and foliage. Ghiberti wis seven ty<>f our years old 
when these last gates were finished, his labours on 
the BaiTtister\' ha^4ng lasted more than half a century. 
During that time he had executed many other com- 
missions ; among them some fine pieces of goldsmith's 
work, the mitres for Pope Martin \'. and Pope 
Eugenius IV.; on the last of which blazed jewels to 
the value of 38,00c florins. One of his most im- 
portant pieces of sculpture, executed in the same 
pictorial manner as the golden gates, is the sepulchre 
of St. Zenobius, in the duomo of his native cit\'. 

Si. Zenobius, one of the first Florentine bishops, 
plays an important part in her art as a favourite 
subject both for sculpture and painting. Born of 
heathen parents, he was early converted to Chris- 
tianity', and was distinguished for his piet^' and elo- 
quence. Unlike St. Petronius of Bologna, whose 
sole claim to the honour of his fellow-citizens rested 
on his determined resistance to the Arian Christians 
who dissented from him in certain articles of belief, 
St. Zenobius lived in love and peace with every one. 
On one occasion by his prayers he restored life to a 
messenger who, coming with gifts from St. Ambrose 
at Milan, had fallen over a precipice by the way. 
Another time a child, a stranger in the city, sepa- 
rated from his mother in the crowd, was crushed 
under a bullock waggon. His mother, weeping, laid 
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dK&ok bodfst dK feet <i the niitt, whereat dke 
cUUV tonl came hack CO him, and be sraae sad sCDod 
oo Ids fixt. Anocher dnld, that of a French fadf 
ipfao bad gone oa a pOgrnuge to Roine, i 



Ritored to life by the tni 



oc the good oHBop. 



FiTC fcan after bis death Ins bones were UM f cj c d 
in solemn procesuoa to their place under the b^^ 
aJtar of the cathedrai. On the waj the peo|Je, 
p r min g rooad, or crthre w the bearers, and the cciSn 
was thrown against an andent dm, wtocb then soxid 
on the cathedra] sqoare. At the toach of the sacred 
relia the witbereo tree burst foTrh into flower and 
btossom. A column was afterwards erected to mark 
the spot, to which, at one time, it was the costom 
to attach a green bough at the festival of the saint. 
The good deeds of Sc Zenobius are still remem- 
bered by the people of Florence, and at Whitsuntide, 
when roaes deck the hedges and the roee-beaped 
stalls of the market-women glow crimson against 
the grey walls of the ancient palaces, the festival of 
Uessing the roses is still held in Santa Maria del 
Rorc. Crowds of peasants throng before the Hlver 
shrine, while dark-eyed chorister boys receive in 
their arms masses of scented blossoms, which, after 
being laid against the golden bead of the saint, are 
given back to his devout worshippers. 



CHAPTER IX 

FILIPPO BRUNELLESCHI 

(1377-1444) 

FiLippo Brunelleschi, thcr generous rival of 
Ghiberti, was a distinguished architect, and his am- 
bition chiefly centred itself in a determination to 
erect on the cathedral at Florence a large central 
dome or cupola, as had been designed in the original 
plan of Arnolfo. For this purpose, after his rejec- 
tion by the Signoria in the competition for the 
gates, he went to Rome, accompanied by his young 
friend Donatello, afterwards a famous sculptor. 
The two wandered about together drawing, study- 
ing, and collecting antiquities, and when funds were 
low Brunelleschi obtained employment as a gold- 
smith. He took particular pains to understand 
the construction of all the domed buildings in that 
city, and returned to Florence fully prepared with 
a plan. 

Many stormy meetings took place at the council, 
for every one had some opinion to deliver on the 
subject, and those who knew the least talked the 
most. At length Brunelleschi, who had been driven 
out and treated as a fool when he first proposed his 
scheme, was recalled, and, taking an egg in his 
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It woald be too hiid for ae to opka haw 
IT*^ """**"****'* tills ffmt '*"^**^ un ■mlef 
sdU for foa to oaderttiad ; pcrtMf it vill be 
sofidnt to tell yoa chat h vis doable^ with a 
sfBCs h u w uLu the two venks, dgfat-ddedi mad 
SDpportBa wtth buttresses. On toe ^uiiMBit ms a 
bum. Omside tbe cttpoh woe eigbt ribs of 
Baiol^ BBu a nuibau cnanaa to cairy tbe ruK. 
Besicks tbe peat dame of tbe catbednl Btaaefleacba 
vaxltBil over ia tbe save Mattacr several saelkr 
htiiMiaii I, be 'i**^ dtsiBiied tbe ''fc — ffc at^ aaoristr 
of San Lorano. He it was who densed the 
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machinery for the Paradise represented at the 
festival of the Assumption. This was a kind of 
tableau, where the canopy of heaven was represented 
by blue star-spangled draperies, the clouds by masses 
of cotton wool. The Virgin occupied the centre, 
surrounded by children attired as angels, wearing 
gilt wings, who were attached to brackets. 
The whole was lighted with small lamps, and the 
movements of the angels contrived by means of a 
concealed windlass and pulleys like the fairy trans- 
formation scene in a modern pantomime. 

Vasari tells us many anecdotes of Brunelleschi, 
particularly about the pleasant familiarity which 
existed between him and Donatello. On one occa- 
sion the latter informed his friend that he had seen 
at Cortona a beautiful antique marble vase. Brunel- 
leschi was so excited by his description that he set 
off and walked, then and there, to Cortona, where 
he made a drawing of it, and returned to Florence 
before his friend knew that he had started. On 
another occasion Donatello made a crucifix of which 
he was exceedingly proud, but Brunelleschi, after 
looking at it attentively, remarked that it was not 
the Saviour of men who hung there, but a rude 
peasant, Donatello, annoyed by this criticism, said, 
"Take wood then, and make one thyself," but 
Brunelleschi, who was never out of temper, did not 
reply. Some time later it was arranged that they 
should dine together at Brunelleschi 's house, and 
Donatello was sent on ahead carrying the eggs and 
vegetables and cheese that they had bought inthe 
market, On entering his friend's room his eye at 
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once encountered a crucifix like his own in everv 
particular, but so far superior there was no com- 
parison between them. In his astonishment Dona- 
tello let go the corner of his apron, and eggs, salad, 
and cheese rolled in confusion on the floor. " What 
hast thou been about, Donato, and what dost thou 
mean us to have for dinner," said Filippo, laughing. 
" I for my part," replied Donatello, *' have had my 
share of dinner for to-dav ; if thou must needs have 
some, take it, for to thee it has been given to repre- 
sent the Christ, to me boors only.*' 



CHAPTER X 

DONATELLO 

(1356-1468) 

DoNATo, or Donatello, the loving diminutive 
usually bestowed on him by his friends, was by 
birth a peasant, and though he enjoyed all his life 
the company and patronage of the great, never be- 
came a courtier or altered his simple habit of dress 
and living. He was brought up in the house of a 
banker, Ruperto Martelli, and early displayed un- 
usual talent. It is told of him that on one occasion 
Cosimo de* Medici, dissatisfied with his shabby attire, 
which must have had a strange effect in such gor- 
geous surroundings, sent him a suit of new clothes 
for a festival, but Donatello, after wearing them on 
one or two occasions, returned them, saying that 
such attire was too dainty for him. 

It is in Santa Croce, that vast brick pile which 
looks on the outside like a barn or factory, that we 
shall find one of the first successful eflForts of the 
young artist. You will remember that in Santa 
Croce are the Bardi and Peruzzi chapels painted by 
Giotto, and there too are other chapels painted by 
artists of the same school, Taddeo Gaddi, Giotto's 
favourite pupil, Agnolo Gaddi, and Giovanni 
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di Milano. The first impression made by this 
church is disappointing ; its flat ceiling and columns, 
and, above all, the drab hue with which it is pa'mtcd, 
are most depressing. In time, however, you will 
learn to appreciate its vast proportions, especially 
should you go there in the morning when the sun is 
streaming in through the painted windows. Re- 
member, as a golden rule in Italy, always visit 
churches in the morning. They are usually closed 
between twelve and three, and if, as is often the 
case, you put off going till the late afternoon, you 
might just as well stay at home, for you will see 
nothing to any purpose. 

On either side of the walls are arranged monu- 
ments of great Florentines. Some of these, like the 
exquisite recumbent figures of Leonardo Bruni and 
Carlo Marsuppini, are by artists of the Donatello 
school, others are modem, though put up in memory 
of penons who have long been dead. On the right- 
hand side you will Bnd the '* Annunciation " by 
Donatello, and even if you had not come on purpose 
to look for it, it must have attracted your attention. 
It is of an unusual colour, grey sandstone, lightly 
picked out with gold, and round the central 6gure 
of the Madonna and the angel is a flowery border. 
Everything about it is exquisitely delicate, graceful, 
and refined ; the boy's pure soul shines out through 
tus work. 

For the guild of the armourers Donatello made 

a scitue of St. Geoi^c, which fonBcrly stood in a 

niche outside Or' San Michele, but has now for 

greater «afi;ty been placed in the BargeUo, where a 
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whole room has been devoted to the works of this 
popular master. Some of these are casts only, as 
the great equestrian statue of the condottiere 
Erasmo da Narni, called Gattamelata, the original 
bronze being at Padua. Donatello executed many 
works in that city, and the Paduans were most 
anxious to persuade him to settle down among 
them. In the Palazzo della Ragione, at Padua, 
there is a huge wooden model of a horse, supposed 
to be that of Donatello, which was on one occasion 
used in a procession, and carried a figure of Zeus 
seated on a lion skin. This was the first great 
equestrian statue that had been made since classical 
times, and in the construction of it the sculptor 
was influenced by the celebrated horses on St. 
Mark's at Venice. 

The condottieri generals play a very important 
part in Italian history during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. They were the leaders of 
mercenaries who sold their services to any one who 
chose to employ them, fighting sometimes on one 
side and sometimes on the other. Often they were 
men of low estate like Jacopo Sforza, who was 
digging in a field when he was persuaded to throw 
away his spade and join the armies of Milan. His 
son married a daughter of the last Visconti, and 
thus the descendants of the peasant became dukes 
of Milan. Some were hereditary princes of small 
provinces, like Duke Guido da Montefeltro of 
Urbino, whose portrait, with that of his wife, by 
Piero della Franceses, hangs in the Uffizi, He lost 
one eye and had his nose broken in a tournament; 
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to use his strength against the weak; and to give his 
own life if need be to protect women and children, 
is realiy setting before him the example of St. George. 
It is well indeed for all Englishmen that they have 
so noble a patron saint, and even though they may 
not think about it or understand the reason why, 
they act up to his example. To give one instance 
only of this self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, there 
is the story of the wreck of the Birkenhtad, where 
the troops at the command of their officers drawn 
up in order on the deck awaited death silently, while 
the women and children were put into the boats. 
This is not the case in every shipwreck or great 
catastrophe, where it often happens that the strong 
trampled down the weak and fought together, each 
seeking only to save his own life. 

The mediscval story of St. Geoi^e describes him 
as a Roman tribune in the time of Diocletian, about 
three hundred years after Christ. Travelling in 
Libya he came to a city where the inhabitants were 
forced daily to provide a meal of human flesh for a 
horrible dragon. The lot had fallen on the king's 
daughter, Cleolinda, or Sabina as she is also called, 
and even her royal father could not save her. 
St. George went out against the dragon, pinned him 
to the earth with his spear, and bound him with 
the girdle of the princess. The inhabitants were so 
much impressed by this miracle that they were con- 
verted to Christianity — twenty thousand in a day. 
The pagan emperor was furious, and ordered St. 
George to be tortured in every possible way. He 
was burned, torn with nails, broken on a wheel, but 
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nothing could shake his constancy, so he w«s 
finally beheaded. His festival on ApriJ 22 is still 
observed, when red roses are worn in his honour. 
There are several other warrior saints, St. William, 
St, Maurice, and St. LiberaJe, but these are only 
honoured in special places. To distinguish between 
St. George and St. Michael is sometimes difficult, 
for ihe latter tramples down Satan in the form of 
I dragon. St. George may be known by his horse, 
while (he archangel Michael soars aloft on wings. 
St, Michael also, as the angel of judgment, fre- 
quently carries the scales in which he weighs the 
souls of the dead. 

Donatcllo made two statues of Oavid with the 
heiil uf Goliaih, and one of Judith with the head of 
Holoiiern«s. TSe story of David is too well kDOwh 
toraquin; repetition; that of Judith is totd later in 
detcruung a picture bv Sandro Botticelli. The latter 
stanK is tvot in itself either be«uttful or importutt, 
hut is interesting in relation to the lustory of the 
t'tiuei whca FkvefK« and other It&Ban citiea were 
ende«vouru« to thrvw oM tlw jrakc of Ate tynMs. 
It oiwe stOsM in ttte S»'^na ot dht Medki pakoe^ 
but 4irter xhe exile of ISeto, dke vtawonkT «» at 
the grcAt l.^.<f«azo, it becaine puMSc pcopettjr, a 
W!U< ^>ltt.~«d iu. tlw lAiegiA dei taoxU * ^c«t of c 
tern^e v>ppo<>ite the niazzo Vccchioi Qb im 
tal «^ gjignvevl ui Lacia : '^ A whofanas onHsIt 
for the iohahicaot^ of % tree r«pufe&^'*' Jwfid^Mt 
slayer oi her people's coemv, occu^es % piut if 
ihoaour Ykdk ^lar^AX.'tio, th« inuch-tov«l Ken «f c" 
EV^ruUii;. XI»r£0(;<;o i& tg be foua>i i 
to- 
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Florence, from the weathcrcocic of the great tower 
to the hairpins of the women chattering round the 
fountain. The pedigree of Marzocco is long and 
honourable. His first home was in Lydia on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. An orade announced 
to Meles, king of Lydia, that he should carry 
round the walls of his new city of Sardes the 
thing that had that day been born into his house- 
hold, and behold it was a Hon cub. The lion 
from that day became the emblem of the kings 
of Lydia, and when, as is supposed, a great 
emigration of these people took place to Europe, 
where they settled down in Italy under the name 
of Etruscans, they brought their lion standards 
with them. The Florentines continued to use the 
lion as their city arms, and Marzocco was for many 
centuries the war-cry of the city on the Arno. 

In the little town of Montepulciano, famous for 
the excellence of its wine, Donatello erected a stu- 
pendous monument for Bartolommeo Aragazzi, 
secretary of Pope Martin V. Aragazzi was a native 
of Montepulciano, and thought by this means his 
memory would be preserved to all future genera- 
tions. Leonardo Bruni, a celebrated lawyer, whose 
tomb in Santa Croce was erected by his admiring 
fellow-citizens after his death, writes thus: "No 
one who trusted to his own fame ever thought 
of erecting a monument to himself. What," he 
says, " can be more ignoble than to memorialise by 
a monument one whose life says nothing. Cyrus 
ordered his body to be laid in the earth, saying that 
no more noble material existed for its reception than 
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tha* wnicr prociuccc' fiowtrrb, fruits, and precious 
thnig*' ; b( Occtsa^ and Alexander, being ot oil same 
opirii'.rr icK^i'. ji(. painh t( erect tiieir oxrr mom*- 
iiicMi: ' H* t/iei prucceQj: tc^ tcl- nis fncna?^ tnai. 
w/i*rr iravcljinj' it tht neigiibournooc of Montt^ 
pLit'.iaiK. jh: encounterec a trair of bullock-carts 
^'df-ymy tat niaroK oiucks witr. wnich tht monL— 
iittciv wai i< IX built up. Tilt carts- wcrt stuck 
fab* II tXR rnuc. anc ont of tnt drivers ex- 
ciaifiicr H u*;5jpar tiiat ht wouic tiia: tnt curst of 
0</( inijin' r*:sr or aT poets. ** Wiia sq'/' said 
b'un " b'r'^uw. ' said tit:, 'i; fooiisi: "puffcd— ur 
fitai iai«:i\ u*sic. it Konit, nad ordered tiit monu- 
in*:tv ; \j»:if\)i: uili*:C nin. h poet, but tit nac never 
fj«^t( fiifi valj*:c bi ir. hii iifetimt.' Aiaj- for tht 
vaiiiM uf fiufiiat w!stle^ ; thii monument, raisec at 

V ffiu*:i '.f«;ut)i*, unc expense, has been taker, aowr*, 
kxuc ofity bc'nt'atv fra^menti- remain tc siiov its 
v*j}',ifia i^:au*y 

T !*« biifti* tju* n. thi?r cast undeserved, fatt also 
\/i'Ar' iifi'»Mi«r« la-j'* atia ver\' beautiful cnmpc^ 
bi'i'it •t^ vf.it vi.tp'/r-. Tiiis is tht hich aitar of 
Ua* <:mu":? m' 'j* Arit'iory at Padua, where tht 
biv* > vf »♦!« bHi'i* it told in a series of beautiful 
ii-J,t:f< '] fit ')• hrr}vjr:\ iv not tht hermit com- 
jfAfi.of 'jf V l^iiul. w*io ii^ so frequently represented 
w.»* 't */» wi'f fif: rang to fri£:hten away demons, 
li'^* ■*: 'u'j** *t.*rl*-rr. baint, tht discipJe and friend of 

V t'«i:*i'it '-rf .'ibb'^bi. An anecdote is related of 
i.'if., t.f,ii* wficfi th*: jj^ople would not come to 
JibU/; Vy }i:t jrra'.fjirig, ht called the fishes, and 
^hvy^ j^tjtiifij/ up thdr heads out of the 
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gathered round to hear him as the birds listened 
to St. Francis. 

One of Donatello's most beautiful reliefs is that 
of St. Cecilia, now in the possession of Lord Wemyss. 
Instead of being clothed in the rich Habit, and with 
the elaborate head-dress of the period, the saint is 
here represented with the perfect simplicity of Greek 
sculpture. The plain gown leaves bare the long 
neck and sloping shoulders unadorned with jewels. 
Her hair, confined by a fillet, is loosely knotted and 
crowned with a diadem, in shape like the crescent 
moon. To the fair St. Cecilia of Donatello might 
be addressed the lines written by Dante to Beatrice 
in the " Vita Nuova " — 

" My lady looks bo geode and so pure 

When yielding salutation by the way 
That the tongue trembles and has nought to say, 

And the eyes that fain would see may not endure, 
And still amid the praise she hears secure ; 

She walks with humbleness for her array, 
Seeming a creature sent from heaven to Btay 

On earth, and show a miracle made sure." 

Donatello and Luca della Robbia, a sculptor 
whose works are described in the next chapter, made 
two singing galleries for the cathedral in Florence. 
For these galleries you may look in vain in that 
vast and dreary space. They were torn down about 
three hundred years later to make room for tem- 
porary decorations at the time of a royal wedding. 
For many years they lay half buried in river mud 
in a warehouse on the bank of the Arno ; but they 
have now been restored, and can be seen in the 
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' Ve"! vei )ur*mo. ,.ne i.rtte rinscuiD. c r *ne tathe- 

•rn] , hich t %ntair.5^ a t-rK- rrner rncuieas treasures — 

. u^ . it%.^ ftar f ■ :in i norjinni. ^aa 2 Cs^rrain nrar- 

■ 'f.M^rnnttnnrii^-. fjrs )v)naieiio 3 voDcs iiopcar ""O 

:t**^^ ivnivintucre. ; ir • o t ne. kiis'W" j^ rtztrnr *.iin ic 

:vi '^'i*- -c^tlntr.n* iteficlec! 'r • c : taceti :t :i Lirwtt 

ifT'ih*" 'a< in nf.rviv iittbrcnt nicct -ncn -ecu 

M ^-^f • .?nii» ^'v^t. Ais wr. ■2V'?urrti! ratzie, 'he 

iu'*^t* inv.rnnirhcnsthle vrec ecn i nc -cuaio. 
-^f^ -M V, ,.M-i^ l»M!utelit^; •- v^^ilcrv "1 ^ ^resent ^si- 

xi^^i ,r*- rrrTios? »<• -.^rurrs, 'ouths* naicsna, md 
.-U'.^•**•*.>^ ii^vTpop ^n nrfcrent natmmcrits. r'lcv 
,^^. ,11 ^rti]i4ttf r.wci5 »!• Tiimainrr. vitti limried 
;rr,>^' wr-,-? ^r»'C. in.*! THxetiu 'csturrs. Ivcn 
•, u^ -r^t'^^t- \r 'hir-;r (»v heir novemcnt las 
rU.,4^ -*.wft-,;nf vhirh s -riiracterrstic ii ^he lest 

/-i*!*^'/ rj'^»'*-s 1 !» I K^r.i ()!•:: VMujs inw :^m rheir 

.Ur*:^ r*^**". -^^-'K',* y-.i;, vM.;;d ^c:t jar^ *::: n^- and 
P»„y ffVv, -"^*-^,A *f*.r;.-j-»n -hir^ ^r.clc .is -r --hi;v vcuid 

^rt-.- ^•v't *•'•. ■v**/***^ ir, -h<rir ••irhuien- r^veirv. This 
t- ri'-T*- -h-^ ^-'s*^ v'-h ':*.■;; ^fher 7rc»:r^ 'i-t children, 
OT'^K -r*^ rriA kfV*}/ -^'jrrcr*/! w/^ ^n the pLLiptt outside 
rK^ /^Tth^^Vi^l jff Vm^o, %n(\ he is celebrated for his 
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use of paZ/i (cherubs) in decoration. Still he is not, 
as has been stated, the first artist who thus employed 
them, for cupids play among the foliage of Pope 
Benedict's tomb at Perugia, and weeping children 
hold up the heavy garlands round that of Ilaria del 
Caretto at Lucca. 

When Doiiatello was old he became very infirm, 
and Cosimo de' Medici, Vho was much attached to 
him, on his deathbed confided him to the care of 
his son Piero. The latter fulfilled his father's in- 
junctions by bestowing upon the sculptor a farm, 
and he went off joyfully to take possession. Before 
the end of the year Donateilo came back, much cast 
down, bringing back the title-deeds, which he re- 
turned to Piero, saying that he would rather die of 
hunger than of worry, for that on a farm something 
untoward was always taking place. Piero laughed, 
and gave him instead an annual sum of money, but 
so little did he care for gain, that he kept all the 
coin he had in a basket, which he let down from the 
ceiling with a string, and lent to whoever asked 
him. Donateilo was eighty-two years of age when 
he died, having lived for some years bedridden in 
his own hired house. In spite of the urgent demand 
of his relations, that he would settle on them his 
small landed property, he left it to the honest 
peasant who had managed it for him for many 
years. Donateilo had many distinguished pupils. 
They designed beautiful Combs, made portraits, 
busts, and excelled in a form of flattened relief 
called iliacciaio. 
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CHAPTER XI 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 

Is the veir :xco ^vns '^orn -n Florence Luca iella 
RohHia, rhe nr^r ind most -niDorant member u' :i 
new choni >f sculptors who rlourished :hrouehout 
the 'A'hoif? centiin'. Their -.vorks, executed :n terra- 
cotta, ^ver '.vhich 'vas spread .1 hard ^^namei ^iaze^ 
were iarc^rclv used r'or decora tin(T private houses, 
churches. cIoi<;rer<5, ind the outside wails jf buiid- 
in2:s which from being exposed to damp were 
un<?U!^able for fresco. The composition of this 
glaze, invented or at any rate perfected bv Luca, 
was :i -ealonsly guarriea secret among these lutists, 
most of whom were members of the same famiJv. 

This jrU'/.'f, thouah brittle, is otherwise inde- 
s^-pjctihie, for the colours never fade, so that many 
reliefs, medallions, and other decorative works still 
remain as fresh after the lapse of neariy live cen- 
turies {<^ if they had onlv been rinished vesterdav. 
ThouTfh all possess this vquaiity of durability thev 
diff'e'- /ery much in beauty of colour and design, 
and many ignorantly ascribed to Luca are really 
inferior work of the third generation. These latter 
artists produced highly effective decorations with 
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the most brilliant combination of colours, but 
they have a gaudy vulgar appearance when com- 
pared with the exquisite delicacy and refinement 
of the works of Luca, and his favourite nephew 
Andrea. 

These two sculptors, both deeply religious men, 
restricted themselves almost entirely to devotional 
subjects, which they executed either in pure white 
or white with a background of the tenderest, most 
ethereal blue, the colour of the Virgin Mary, to 
whose service they were especially devoted. They 
worked much together, and Andrea often used his 
uncle's designs, so that it is not easy to distinguish 
between them. Like almost all other artists of the 
time, Luca was educated as a goldsmith, but early 
devoted himself to drawing and sculpture, and, 
having no time for exercise, used to sit with his 
cold feet in a basket of shavings. Very little is 
known about his life, though he was eighty-one 
years old when he died ; but on account of his well- 
known piety, he was liberally patronised by the 
clergy, and for more than twenty years was em- 
ployed in decorating the cathedral at Florence, 
called Madonna del Fiore from the lily or iris 
blossom which is the symbol of the city. For the 
cathedral also, when about thirty-one years of age, 
he executed his first important piece of work, one 
of the two beautiful organ galleries sculptured in 
marble; the other, as we have heard, is by Donatello. 
Besides the oTga.n gallery, Luca also made the 
bronze doors of the sacristy, which were decorated 
in panels with scenes from the life of Christ. 
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not, s till will niod vbo nood axv lusi ninr 

and hit sdlMreott doied dK hory lanme doon a 
die &oe of die purw a v It would take tno loqg 
to tcU hov Loreino r»c»|if d . and wImc piwmfc—t 
WIS i«ffff*pi^ OD die mordcrcK, bat of die Fna 
coaapintan «e shall hot igun m Ac stxay of 
SaiJro BotOoelE 

The name of Luca deUa RoUna is igain aaod- 
atcd widi die Pazzi family, frmn die deoofation be 
nude for dietr ch^xl at Santa Croce, round wiioie 
domed oeiltng it a aeries of mcdallkms of the 
prophca and cvai^eltsts. Luca was the inventor of 
a particular ttyfe of decoration, which consisted of 
a circular frame rcprcaenting heavy foliage in the 
centre of which might be a retief, an inscription, or 
a coat 'jf artm. The novelty and effectiveness of 
the*e "tfjndi," u they were called, set the fashion 
for round painting* encloced in heavy carved frames. 
ThcK frsmet adopted by Fra Filif^ ^PI^ became 
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very popular with Florentine artists of the fifteenth 
century. 

In the Bargello, where you may remember is 
Giotto's fresco of Dante, are several rooms filled 
with the works of the della Robbia artists torn 
down from wayside shrines and private houses. 
They lose all historical interest in thus being re- 
moved from their original stations, and also much 
of their individual charm. These smiling Madonnas 
and dimpled children, all so much like each other 
in their dainty refinement, are like flowers, each 
one of which, perfect in itself, loses its individual 
charm when crowded together in a show. Rather 
would I take you to see some of his works that 
have not been so well taken care of. There is one 
on the cathedral at Prato, Madonna della Cintola 
she is called ; that is. Our Lady of the Girdle. It 
is said that she is a likeness of his cousin, a certain 
Marietta, a peasant girl of Prato, whom the young 
sculptor often saw standing in her ragged kirtle 
and green bodice in the bright sunshine of the 
market-place. He loved her, but loved in vain ; 
and when after a time he came back to Prato, 
Marietta was married, and there, at the door of 
her own house, she stood, holding in her arms a 
sturdy babe. Now Marietta and her babe, clad in 
blue and silver, may be seen by all who, before 
going to see the frescoes of Filippo Lippi in the 
choir, pause a moment to look at the Madonna, 
with St, Lawrence and St. Stephen over the great 
doorway. 

In the cloister of the Foundling Hospital at 
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Florence is xn oofutsite ■■\inninrtaiio3i bf Luca^. 
white over the colontrade in iront 'jf rfae building: 
are blue mecUllions. on each of which is the awectcac 
nf babies, with its t'aa- head, dimpled, ^rms, and 
ahouliitTs rising our <jf rhe snuldling-bands which 
envelop its lower limbs. These, it is aid, aie 
t*w work tiif Andrea, but, 3S he aione Ql" all the 
delta Robhia was moax traiy in wmjixchy with 
Luca, tr matteis little wheiher unde or nephew did 
the work. 

JusT 'uitside the wails of Siena, in the chspd. of 
the [tmnciscan monastery at the Oascrvanzo. these 
is 1 very tine lURimpie or delta Rabbia work: by 
either L»ca or Andrea. In the centre kneels che 
Virgin, and recrives a cmwn from her divine Son. 
Below we St. Jiihn, St. Francs, St. Catherine, and 
St. Bernardino •^i Siena, the last of wbum resa 
ftne hand on rhe head ot the lady, the giver of the 
alcar-piece, who icneeia gazing- fenfcjidy cowards 
heaven. The stories of St. Bernardino md. St. 
Catherine are tea- tJoa^ Qo- ceil here, but bock 
belong; especialf^ B> Semi. The farmer, who wa 
early left an ovfSim., wftcn easSj seventeen years old 
jmned a hroeherhood ef mer cy. These brocher- 
hr>od«, whose duty ts to mirse the side, care for 
the poor, and bory the dead, formed a very coo- 
spicuouft feature in the life of the Nfiddle Ages* 
when death and pestilence were always abroad. 
Anr»>ng the most noble in the land there were 
alwiiys some who from time to time forsoolc a Hfe 
of pleasure in rjrder to perform tlie most menial 
offices for the sick and poor. Even now in many 
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towns in Italy you may be startled by the sight 
of a gloomy procession bearing a corpse to the 
grave, or the victim of an accident to the nearest 
hospital, and instead of the creaking tread and 
stalwart, familiar forms of the blue-coated police- 
men, the bearers are strange, black-robed figures, 
whose heads and faces are entirely hidden by a 
black hood drawn down to the chin, through which 
dark eyes gleam mysteriously. It is said that St, 
Bernardino was the first to institute the Monte ds 
Pieia, or public pawnshop, and that he did it to 
help the starving people to exchange their needless 
luxuries for money to purchase the real necessities 
of life, 

St, Catherine of Siena was one of twenty-five 
children. Her father, a tanner, lived in what is 
still the tanners' quarter of the town. The smell 
of the dressed skins is not a pleasant one, but 
is undoubtedly wholesome ; for when the plague 
visited Siena this district alone escaped. There 
they still show the house she lived in, the rooms of 
which are now turned into chapels. As a child 
she was not taught even to read or write, yet she 
learned both, and led a life of absolute unselfishness, 
for her one thought was to help those about her. 
She played an important part in the distracted 
politics of the time, made peace between Siena and 
Florence, and between Florence and the Pope, whom 
she brought back from his exile at Avignon. Her 
personal influence was very great, and was always 
exercised for good. A certain Nicola Tuldo of 
Perugia had been condemned to death for treason, 
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and mad with rage and despair refused all consola- 
tions of religion, preferring rather to curse God 
and die. St. Catherine came to him and so wrought 
on his feelings with her tears and prayers, that his 
hard heart melted and became like that of a little 
child. At the place of execution she stood near 
him, and as the bleeding head sullied her white 
robe in its fall, she saw in a vision his soul ascend 
to heaven. 

At Pistoja, celebrated for the many interesting 
sculptures by Comacene artists, there is a hospital 
whose faqade or front is richly decorated with reliefs 
and medallions by late artists of the della Robbia 
school. The subiects of the reliefs are the Deeds 
of Mercy : nursing the sick, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, burying the dead. They are 
very highly coloured, and more resemble painting 
than sculpture. 
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CHAPTER XII 

FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 

(1412-1469) 

** I am poor brother Lippo by your leave. 
Yes, I'm the painter, since you style me so ; 
For me» I think, I speak as I was taught. 
I always see the garden and God there a-making man's wife 
The f alue and significance of flesh, 
I can't unnuke the minute afterward." 

— Robert Browning. 

Many are the anecdotes related about "poor 
brother Lippo," the gay, happy-go-lucky painter 
whom cruel fate compelled to adopt the monk*s 
robe and cowl which suited him so ill. It came 
about in this fashion : as Robert Browning, in his 
poem, makes him tell his own story — 

** I was a baby when my mother died. 
And father died and left me in the street ; 
I starved there, God knows how, a year or two 
On fig skins, melon paring rinds, and shucks, 

Refuse and rubbish.' 

* 

Then the old aunt, who had done what little was 
in her power for the orphan child, took him to the 
Girmelite convent, and a fat friar, who had just 
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twenty-eight years of age he was back m Florence, 
painting a large altar-piece, now in the Accademia 
delle Belle Arti. This picture has three panels, of 
which part only of the one to the right of the 
spectator is given in the illustration — 

" A bowcfy, flowery, angel brood. 
Lilies and vestmcntt and white faces." 

In the left-hand panel is St. John the Baptist, clad 
in his raiment of camel's hair, and below is the painter 
himself, with a scroll, on which is written, " Is per- 
fecit opus" (done entirely by himself). Opposite 
to St. John, on the other side, is St. Ambrose. In 
the centre the Virgin kneels at the feet of God the 
Father to receive her crown, and in front is a group 
of saints, a kneeling woman, and two little children, 

St. Ambrose, the fiery bishop of Milan, is a worthy 
representative of the church militant. He was the 
first to assume to himself the spiritual power after- 
wards claimed by the bishops of Rome, and did not 
fear to brave the wrath of kings. From the steps 
of the cathedral at Milan he refused admission to 
Theodosius, the emperor of Rome, and denied to 
him the sacraments of the Church until he had 
done fitting penance for his sins. 

Cosimo de' Medici, always a liberal patron of 
the Arts, employed Filippo to decorate his palace, 
but the work proceeded slowly. For Filippo was 
so great a lover of pleasure, and so neglectful of 
his duty, that his patron found it necessary to 
lock him into his studio. One night, attracted by 
the noise and footsteps in the street, Filippo made 
9S 
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FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 

the girdle of the Virgin, which the legend says was 
given by her to St, Thomas. It was brought from 
the Holy Land by a pious merchant, and once a 
year is still shown to the people from Donatello's 
pulpit, which clings like a swallow's nest on the 
outside wall of the cathedral. 

Fra Filippo's frescoes in the cathedral at Prato 
are his finest work, and an interesting comparison 
may be made between them and Giotto's frescoes in 
Santa Croce, the subject in both cases being scenes 
from the life of St. John the Baptist, in Giotto's 
fresco, Salome, a stiff figure in heavy drapery, 
appears to have finished dancing, and to gaze 
with horror at the head which is being brought in. 
To the left, in a side chamber, she presents the head 
to her mother. Five other persons complete the 
central scene, a guest, a soldier, two attendants, and 
a single musician. Filippo's composition is far more 
elaborate. In the centre is the king with Herodias 
at his side, surrounded by a crowd of courtiers and 
attendants. The decisive moment has not yet been 
reached, several musicians still play vigorously, and 
the maiden, poised lightly on one foot, glides over 
the marble floor. She wears a floating upper gar- 
ment of white transparent material, with graceful 
hanging sleeves; under this, as she dances, are seen 
glimpses of a close-fitting blue robe, and round her 
neck is a string of large pearls. To the right, 
facing the spectator, is a magnificent soldier, lance 
in hand ; and behind, Salome, having gained her re- 
ward, goes out with an empty dish in her hands. 
On the left she presents the head to her mother, who 
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sits at a separate table. Couniers press round to 
gaze at the ghastly spectacle, and the attendant 
maidens cling together in terror. Unfortiinately 
this fresco has been so much injured by damp that 
no illustration would give you any real idea of its 
beauty. The frescoes on the right-hand side of the 
chapel represent events in the life of St. Stephen the 
deacon. In the other principal scene, the lamenta- 
tion round the body of St. Stephen, there arc many 
remarkable portraits, among whom are the painter 
himself, and his friend and fellow-worker, Fra Dia- 
mente. 

The fame of Fra Filippo's work having reached 
the nuns of Santa Margherita, they desired that he 
should paint a Madonna for their convent chapel. 
This he undertook to do on condition that a certain 
beautiful novice should be his model. As Filippo 
was then fifty years old, and was supposed to have 
given up youthful follies, permission was soon 
obtained, but the work was hardly completed when 
on the festival of the Elevation of the Girdle, 
Lucrezia Buti and Filippo fled together. Her 
sister Spinetta, and several other nuns, placed in 
the convent doubtless to save expense to their 
families, also fled, but were forced to return. 

No one knows for certain which of Filippo's 
Madonnas was painted from the fair Lucrezia, and 
one or more pictures, described as her portrait, were 
certainly executed before he went to Prato. There 
is a charming half-length picture in the Uffizi, where 
the Virgin sits on a carved chair, and the child is 
brought to her by two little angels, one of whom. 
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FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 

with laughing eyes, looks out of the picture as if 
asking you to sympathise in his happiness. 

There is a round picture by Filippo in the gallery 
of the Pitti Palace, now the royal residence of the 
kings of Italy, which is of especial interest as 
being in all probability the portrait of Lucrezia. 
It contains three scenes, the meeting of Joachim and 
Anna (the parents of the Virgin), the Birth of the 
Vli^in, and in the centre of the foreground, Mary 
and the Infant Christ. The child holds in his 
hands a pomegranate, which when broken open, so 
as to show its innumerable seeds, is looked upon as 
an emblem of man's hope of immortality. 

Filippo was painting the dome of the cathedral 
at Spoleto when he was taken ill, and died suddenly, 
not without suspicion of poison. In those days, 
when the knowledge of medicine and disease was 
far inferior to what it is at present, all sudden 
and mysterious illnesses were attributed to this 
cause. In the case of Filippo Lippi it was sup- 
posed that the poison was administered by the 
indignant relations of Lucrezia Buti. This is not 
very likely, for her parents were dead. Pope Pius II. 
had absolved them from their vows, and they 
had lived together as man and wife two years. 
Filippo Lippi, although a monk, was not a religious 
painter. He saw and understood all that was 
beautiful around him, fair women, sweet children, 
and gay flowers, but his eyes were closed to things 
of the soul. We must not judge him too severely, 
for he was forced by circumstances into a life to 
which he was unsuited. Had he lived later, and 
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not been dependent on Church patronage, he would 
have had even greater success. As it was he enjoyed 
well-deserved popularity in his own time, and when 
Lorenzo de' Medtci desired to bring his body from 
Spoieto to bury it in the cathedral at Florence, the 
citizens protested, saying " that they were but ill 
provided with ornament, especially distingubhed 
men, and that Florence might well spare them one 
out of their superfluity." To the ordinary observer, 
attracted by the outward prettiness of Filippo's 
pictures, his graceful Madomias and charming 
peacock-winged angels, this lack of real religious 
feeling is not apparent. He shares this defect with 
two far greater artists who immediately succeeded 
him, Raphael and Andrea del Sarto ; they, seeking 
over much for perfection in colour composition 
and technique, lost sight of the inward significance 
which lends a charm to the crude, imperfect efibrts 
of the earlier and less skilful artists. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



FILIPPINO LIPPI 

{1460-1505) 

FiLiPPo Di FiLiPPO Lippi is called Filippino to 
distinguish him from Fra Filippo Lippi, who may 
have been his father, or, as some people think, his 
master. It is probable that he was some relation, 
for when Filippo the elder died, Filippino was left 
to the care of his friends Fra Diamente and 
Sandro Botticelli, the former to manage his worldly 
affairs, the latter to instruct him in the art of 
painting. 

Fra Diamente is said to have appropriated to his 
own use the money left in his care; Botticelli, one 
of the most distinguished artists of his time, faith- 
fully fulfilled his charge. 

When Filippino was only twenty-five years of age 
he was employed by the Carmelites to finish the 
decorations in the Brancacci Chapel, where Filippo 
the elder, as a child, had gained his first idea of 
art. This series of frescoes contain a great variety 
of subjects, and two painters, Masaccio and Maso- 
lino, had already worked at them. Though much 
has been written and said on the subject, it has not 
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yet been finally decided how the work is to be 
divided. These frescoes contain incidents from the 
history of St. Peter and St, Paul, and among these 
the liberation of Peter, with the finely-contrasted 
figures of the sleeping soldier and the angel, is the 
most striking. In the group of spectators in the 
" Resurrection of the King's Son," which was left 
unfinished by Masaccio, Filippino has introduced 
portraits of many celebrated persons, painters, poets, 
and historians. Even before he undertook to finish 
the Brancacci Chapel, Filippo had painted for Piero 
di Francesco Pugliese the beautiful altar-piece of 
" The Vision of St. Bernard," which is still in the 
Badia, the ancient abbey of Florence. The subject 
is taken from a monastic legend, which relates that 
the holy St. Bernard, while writing the life of 
the Vii^in on a table hewn out of the rock, was 
sustained and comforted by a visit from the blessed 
Mary herself, who appeared surrounded by an angel 
bsnd. In the background of the picture two 
monks gaze with rapt amazement at the opening 
heaven ; a third, in earnest converse with a hermit, 
seems to be telling him the important news ; and to 
use the words of Vasari, " there is besides the por- 
trait of the above-named Francesco, so truly natural 
that it wants nothing but the power of speech to 
be alive." 

In the beautiful Lombard church of San Michele 
at Lucca, where you may remember is the tomb of 
llaria, there is a picture by Filippino of St. Helena, 
St. Jerome, St. Sebastian, and St. Roch, walking in 
A meadow. 
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You will at once recognise St, Jerome, for the 
lion is just visible behind him. St. Sebastian and 
St. Roch are popular saints, especially invoked in 
times of plague and sickness. St, Sebastian, who is 
generally represented naked and pierced with arrows, 
was an officer in the Pretorian Guards in the time 
of the Emperor Diocletian. Having refused to 
worship idols, he, together with his friends Marcus 
and Marcellina, was condemned to death. Marcus 
and Marcellina suffered together, but the emperor, 
who loved Sebastian, endeavoured by all the means 
in his power to shake his resolution, Sebastian re- 
mained unmoved, was exposed to a terrible shower 
of arrows, and left for dead, Irene, the widow of 
Marcus, came to bury the body, and finding that he 
yet breathed, tended his hurts and restored him to 
life. A second time he came before the emperor, 
who then ordered him to be beaten to death with 
clubs, and his body thrown into the Cloaca Maxima, 
the great sewer of Rome. 

The legend of St. Roch is of much more recent 
date. Although he was the son of rich parents, he 
forsook his home and travelled from place to place, 
nursing those who were sick of the most horrible 
diseases, which were then so common ; and he prayed 
always that he might be held worthy to die a martyr 
to the faith. At Piacenza a terrible new disease 
was raging, and St, Roch, smitten by the malady, 
crawled out into a wood to die, but his dc^ fetched 
each day out of the city a loaf, and an angel came 
to dress his sores. When he recovered, St. Roch 
returned to his old home in Languedoc, but he was 
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The shrine of Santa Margherita is covered with 
dirty glass, and if you want to see it, you must get 
the key from an old woman who, with a circle of 
friends, will be sitting knitting and gossiping in the 
street. It has suffered dreadfully from damp, and 
the colours have faded, but a sweeter Madonna, a 
more charming child, have rarely been painted. 
The Child smiles on his worshippers; one of his 
little hands is raised in blessing, the other rests on 
the cross and ball which are the emblems of his 
sovereignty. Behind them the heavens open and 
a circle of baby angels, with clasped hands, adore 
the Child Christ.* In the right-hand panel are St. 
Anthony and St. Margaret with a dragon at her 
feet ; on the left St. Stephen and St. Catherine of 
Alexandria. It must always be remembered that 
there are two St. Anthonys : St. Anthony of Padua, 
the disciple of St. Francis, and St. Anthony the 
abbot, in many ways a more interesting person, and 
ver)' popular in art. In the third century after Christ, 
when the great empire of Rome was tottering to its 
fall, the Christians fought among themselves, and in 
their turn were persecuted by the heathen emperor. 
Everything was in confusion. Then St. Paul — not 
he who wrote the familiar Epistles, but a noble 
youth of Thebes — fled into the desert, where he 
lived on the fruit of a date-palm, clothed himself 
in mats made from the leaves, and spent his life in 
prayer. His example was followed by many others, 
including St. Anthony; but while some, like St. 
Paul, preferred to live in solitary meditation, others 
joined together, and thus the first monasteries were 
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set forth, therefore, leaning on his crutch, and on 
the third day found Paul. While they conversed 
together the raven who daily fed Paul dropped 
between them a loaf, and behold it was twice the 
usual size. They broke it, ate together, and Paul 
said, " My brother, God has sent thee here that 
thou mightest receive my last breath and bury me. 
Go fetch a cloak in which to wrap my body." 

While St, Anthony, whose feeble limbs were ill- 
fitted for a journey, was still absent, St. Paul died, 
and Anthony beheld his spirit, white as a star, 
carried up to heaven by a host of singing angels. 
The poor body lay there in the cave, but he was 
too feeble to bury it, until two lions, forgetting 
their savage nature and natural enmity to man, 
approached the hermit and dug with their paws a 
trench large enough for the wasted body of the 
saint. St. Paul died at ninety-eight years of age, 
but St. Anthony survived him fourteen years. 

St. Anthony's gentle companion, St. Margaret — 

■' St. Margaret that was God's maide, 
Maide Margaret that waa ao meek and mild," 



was the daughter of a priest at Antioch. The son of 
the governor desired her in marriage, but she, having 
been converted to Christianity by her nurse, refused 
all offers. No tortures could move her, and as if 
even man's cruelty was not sufficient while in prison, 
Satan appeared to her under the form of a horrible 
dragon. Nothing, however, could shake her faith, 
and at the sight of her constancy so many were 
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Each called herself the bride of Christ, and they 
often appear in the same picture. 

Curiously enough, the only historical record of a 
virgin martyr who perished at Alexandria, refers 
not to a Christian, but to a pagan. Hypatia, the 
beautiful daughter of Theon, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, was, like St. Catherine, learned in all the 
wisdom of the ancients, and, like her, led a noble 
and virtuous life. The rabble of monkish fanatics 
who followed Cyril, the turbulent patriarch of Alex- 
andria, seized upon her while on her way to lecture 
in the schools, and tore her to pieces on the steps of 
the high altar, professing, in their ignorance and 
impiety, that this mean and barbarous action was 
done for the glory of God. 

Filippino was a rapid, and often a careless worker, 
and his style varies very much at different times, so 
that you cannot at once recognise his pictures, as is 
the case with Fra Filippo and Botticelli. He painted 
many pictures in Rome, and sent others to Bologna, 
Genoa, and to the king of Hungary. He was very 
fond of antiquities of all kinds, and introduced into 
his work Roman armour and classical figures in 
places to which they were not always suited. 

His last works, for he died when only forty- 
four years of age, are some frescoes in Santa Maria 
Novella, In one of these St, Philip is casting a 
devil out of the son of the emperor ; in the other, 
St. John the Evangelist raises from the dead the 
widow Drusiana. These pictures are full of drama- 
tic feeling, and he has shown by the expression and 
gestures of the spectators the surprise and terror 
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that they feel ; but what he gains in expression he 
loses in dignity. A true artist, whether sculptor or 
painter, will avoid representing any rapid or tempo- 
rary action. For such an action, as well as too strong 
an expression of emotion, when fixed in stone or on 
canvas, soon becomes fatiguing, and ceases to give 
pleasure to the spectator. 

Filippino was loved and regretted by all who 
knew him, and as his funeral procession passed down 
the Via dei Servi all the shops were closed, a token 
of respect shown only to royal persons. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO 
{1449-1494) 

DoMENico BiGORDi, the son of a goldsmith, 
worked at his father's trade, and received his nick- 
name of Ghirlandajo from the skill with which he 
made the golden garlands worn by the Florentine 
maidens. 

Mr, Ruskin speaking of him says, "Extricate 
yourself from the goldsmith's rubbish," and r.dds 
sarcastically, "The very best plated goods, Master 
Ghirlandajo, are always on hand at your shop." 

Very few artists admire Ghirlandajo, and many 
affect to despise him because he never refused any 
commission, however small, and would paint an 
altar-piece for a church, or a tradesman's sign, with 
equal goodwill. This criticism, though not entirely 
without reason, is too severe. Ghirlandajo had 
but little imagination ; he painted things as he saw 
them, but his work is never slovenly, and was always 
done to the best of his ability. The drawing is 
careful, the colour rich, and every detail, however 
small, was exactly copied. If you could go into the 
church of the Ognissanti, and compare the frescoes 
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of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, painted in com- 
petition by Ghirlandajo and Botticelli, you would 
better understand the qualities and the defects erf" 
the former artist, but even in a photograph you 
can get some idea of the difference between them. 

In both pictures there is an old man writing 
sermons in his study. St. Jerome's table has a 
handsomely embroidered cover, on it are piled his 
scissors, ruler, sand-box, and other small articles. 
On a shelf behind him are his dinner plates and flasks 
of wine. All these arc so well painted that they 
look quite real ; the room is like the cabin of a 
ship; it is interesting to count how many things 
are tidily stowed away in so small a space. Your 
attention is thus drawn to the contents of the study 
before you look at the owner. When you do, you 
will sec a conunonpUcc old man. with a bald 
vrinkkd forehoul, and full beard. He loc^ boral, 
as if tdcBS were oot coming too readily, and he 
would be glad of some distxactkm. 

Now turn to Sc Aitfusline. Tliere is nothine 
in the smpk furniture at the rootn (O distraa jmir 
niod from the ccntnl otject, the sunt 
Notice his nc&asd and iMsUectoKl anni 
ijBhliiesvai to all cartUy si^ts aad ^nmrii he | 
upwarvls^ his whole bciag akorti 
ccttas.y, aad the coMnx hMwen the lamfh'tt ike 
tw^> nc« tt ^uiw « wwf fciih te as iht tewaa dwk 

Ut m anin mK th* rWwA «f San TnUw 
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public gaze, is an ancient cruciiix, important in the 
history of early Italian art, on account of the time 
at which it was painted, and still more interesting 
from the legend which is attached to it. It came 
originally from a wayside shrine, and was preserved 
in the beautiful church of San Mintato on the hill- 
side above Florence, before it came into the keeping 
of its present owners. The legend is as follows : — 

A certain knight, Giovanni Gualberto, had deter- 
mined to revenge his brother's murder. On the 
evening of Good Friday he followed the assassin 
into a lonely place and was about to exact ven- 
geance. The assassin, falling on his knees, pleaded 
for forgiveness in the name of Him whose death on 
the Cross was that day commemorated, and Gual- 
berto stayed his hand. As he returned somewhat 
sadly to his home, he knelt before this crucifix, 
and behold the figure of Christ bowed down towards 
him, showing by this gesture that he who forgives 
his enemy is worthy of the love of the Saviour, who 
when hanging on the cross prayed for forgiveness 
to His murderers. 

The paintings by Ghirlandajo adorn a chapel 
which belonged to the Sassetta family, and the 
subject of the frescoes is taken from the legend- 
ary history of St. Francis. In the one of which 
an illustration is given the scene lies in Florence, 
just outside the church itself. In the background 
is the bridge of Santa Trinita, to the right the 
Spini palace. Out of the church come the monks, 
and on either side of a coffin are the brethren of 
the Misericordia, whose office it is to bear the dead 
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to do bom^e to the is&a rhiil.fciwiM»'ii1i dmn 
s£ an. oScnt:g x whirt Itadk. KMad &t hiUssdc. 
Qado- Ji RoonnaFcinBijt, pons At favoesnon of die 
u8ce kugs; snves ivn M hnt^ pMc widi die 
boraes n tlsdr lidos InMen to Smi wc ikong fore~ 
toid Mcsaah, k^ksc star, first scxsi in ike ant. Iks 
guided them to Bethlehem. In dK bHftpVMHd ik 
a town with mHny towers, uid a tmr bnHdcMif 
oot into the open scjl 

AnodieT very smiiar pacture piinted for tiie 
Ouidivn's HospitJiJ still occupies its onginaJ poa- 
OOB. In this also there is an ang^ winging Ins 
Sgfat beavcnward above the sheep^olds, and en die 
hflhide is a fom&ed torn, but it is the Magi, not 
the a h tyhads . wbo kned in adoratton. and St. Jahn 
the Ihpoat, Ae patron of Floteace, ooca{aesa pco- 
minent poanion; and in front, in dhmn to Ac 
^Koil de arintii op of the picture, are tvo tiny dul- 
dfcn, the fint infant mamrs, widi gokka laktcs 
and bkedii^ WDunds. Id the baODgrouad the 
Massicre of the Innocents is seen to be takii^ place. 
On the roof of the stable four angels utute in song, 
and through the oadcs in the marble steps svcct 
flowers force their way to the sunlight, but the 
special charm in this picture tics in the landscape. 
In the far distance high mountains raise their heads 
against the sky, the broad river is covtred with 
ships, and behind the nearest headland is a harbour, 
surrounded by wharfs and storehouses, where one 
tall spire b dimly visible. 

St. John appears constantly in Florentine pictures. 

You may remember seeing hira among the angcb 
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Florentine life in the fifteenth century, and the 
portraits they contain of the beautiful ladies who 
adorned the court of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Here, again, we might make an interesting com- 
parison between two representations of the same 
subject separated in time by a lapse of more than a 
hundred years. 

in Ghirlandajo's fresco the scene is a panelled 
room, with a lovely della Robbia relief of Cupids 
at play. In the centre are two pretty smiling 
women, one of whom holds the Child, who, almost 
naked, lies contentedly on her arm, and the nurse, 
with rather a dramatic action, pours water into a 
handsome copper bowl. Ginevra di Benci, the most 
beautiful woman of her time, is coming in with 
four friends, dressed in festal array, to congratulate 
St. Anna, and join in baby worship. On the stair- 
case is a secondary scene, the meeting of the Virgin 
and St. Elizabeth. 

Though professing to bean incident of l^endary 
history, this picture really shows what happened in 
Florence when a child was born into one of the 
noble families — Tornabuoni, Albizzi, or the still 
more famous house of Medici. 

Most of Ghirlandajo's best work is in Florence, 
but when still very young he was employed to paint 
a side chapel in the cathedral at S. Gimignano, 
which contained the bones of Santa Fina. As we 
have already in imagination visited this town, we 
can now go direct to the cathedral. 

Santa Fina was a maiden of S. Gimignano, who 

having at a very tender age received the gift of 
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an apple from i '^mall hoy of her icqiiaintance, was 
awakened :<) a ^ense of sin. Therefore ^^he desired 
that some foul .^!*^ease ^^hould fall upon her, so that 
no man should .desire her in marriage. For seven 
vears he lav on i hoard till her flesh rotted on it, 
and :he rats made ''heir habitations therein. She 
died in *he o.iour of '^.anctitv at the a^Te of fifteen. 
P>cn af*-cr it.-a^h ^.he "onch of httr ^acred body 
healed disease, and ♦'he naralvsed nurse, who stooped 
to kiss her foot, recovered the power of her useless 
arm. 

Such, at least, is "he storv. We i-nust remem- 
ber :n all accounts of miracles how much allowance 
must he made for the imagination, especially ofVeople 
under the influence of ^rrono; emotion. The age of 
miracles is not ;^,ast ; ^v^.n now marvellous :ures 
are s''>me^imes -fl^.-ctt'd a^* ::)laces like Lourdes, in 

* 

France, where a few vears ac^o "he Virgin Mary 
was said to have appeared to a shepherd girl. More- 
over, you have onlv :o read about rhe Christian 
Sci'Mi'-ists and P^ai^^h Healers to understand how easy 
it is ^^. make ;y*ople relieve -.vhat they wish to be 
true. If this is ^^> now, when nearlv ever\- one has 
some e(iuf~'iti''>n and so many wonderful things have 
be<*n dir-.co'/ered oy science, much more so was it 
rh'-n am(»ng ignr)ran^ and superstitious people. 

The legend (^f Santa Fina is an unpleasant one, 
the str>ry of the hysterical girl conveys no useful 
tearhing, and probably was invented by the monks 
to bring money to their church. Very different 
is the example of St. Catherine of Siena, who also 
became religious at a very early age, and, though 
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suffering much from fasting and penance, went 
about doing good and helping everybody. This 
is the real Christian life, to walk in the footsteps of 
Christ who has set us an example. 

The tomb of Santa Fina was designed by Bene- 
detto da Majano, a pupil of Donatello, and to the 
right and left on either side of the chapel are Ghir- 
landajo's frescoes. In one Santa Fina, when lying on 
her deathbed, is comforted by a vision of St. Gregory. 
The whole scene is so simply represented, and in so 
antiquated a style, it seems impossible that it should 
be the work of the same hand that painted the 
elaborate frescoes in Santa Maria Novella. For this 
very reason it is admired by modern artists, who, 
while they agree with Mr. Ruskin in condemning 
much of Ghirlandajo's work, declare that the Vision 
of Santa Fina is almost worthy of Giotto, 

St, Gregory has a special interest for all children 
of the Anglo-Saxon race on either side of the great 
ocean. For it was he, pitying the fair-haired boys 
and maidens exposed for sale in the market at 
Rome, sent to England the first missionaries. 

St. Gregory was kind and loving to all, and is the 
last pope of Rome who has been canonised as a 
saint. Many legends are related about him; this is 
the most interesting one. 

Trajan, who was emperor of Rome at the time of 
the birth of Christ, although a heathen, was a just 
and good man. One day, while riding forth to 
battle, a poor widow cried to him for justice. He 
replied that on his return he would consider her 
request. She answered that he might fall in battle, 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI 

refined, the colouring harmonious, and every detail 
dwelt on with loving care. Behind the happy family 
group the roses bloom, the golden sunlight falls 
softly on the boy, who, clad only in a little shirt, 
climbs upon his mother's knee to clasp his tiny 
arms round her neck, while the young St, John 
seems to ask your sympathy with the pretty 
scene. Another very sweet picture of the same 
kind is the Madonna of the Corn Ears. This once 
belonged to Prince Chigi, but was recently sold for 
a large sum to a wealthy American. When this 
transaction was discovered by the Italian Govern- 
ment, Prince Chigi was imprisoned and made to pay 
a heavy fine, as it is against the law that any well- 
known picture should leave the country ; but the 
Madonna of the Corn Ears will never return to its 
former owner. 

Botticelli, like Filippo Lippi, painted many round 
pictures. Among the finest is the well-known lonje 
in the Uffizi, where the Madonna, crowned by angels, 
is writing the Magnificat. In colour and composition 
it is among the finest of his works, and from the 
arrangement of the design into a series of three 
circles has a fanciful resemblance to an opening 
rose. The dark-eyed children, who stand round 
the Madonna, are said to be likenesses of Lorenzo 
de' Medici and his brothers. 

As a portrait painter Botticelli excelled Ghir- 
landajo, and his brush was constantly thus employed 
in the service of his patrons. At Frankfort is % 
lady wearing an engraved gem known to belong to 
the famous Medici collection ; at Berlin are likenesses 
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of Lucrezia Tornabuoni, and of her son Giuliano de' 
Medici, who with his long nose, heavy-lidded eyes, 
and thin supercilious mouth, stands out as if alive 
from the canvas. Piero, son of Lorenzo, in his por- 
trait at Florence, holds up the medallion portrait of 
his famous great-grandfather. When Giuliano was 
murdered, Botticelli was employed to paint on the 
walls of the Palazzo Vecchio the portraits of the 
members of the Pazzi conspiracy, who, as a mark of 
contempt and abhorrence, were represented head 
downwards. Like most of his contemporaries, 
Botticelli revelled in the gorgeous costume and 
wealth of gold ornament always introduced into 
the Adoration of the Three Kings. Five times at 
least he painted this subject, and in the finest ex- 
ample now in the Uffizi are Cosimo the younger, 
Lorenzo, and Giuliano, with other members of the 
Medici family, and in one corner of the picture is 
the artist himself. 

Judging from the style of some of his pictures, 
for there is no other evidence, it is generally be- 
lieved that Botticelli was at one time employed in 
the workshop of Andrea del Verocchio, a sculptor 
and painter of no mean attainments. The " Tobias 
with three Angels" in the Accademia, hitherto sup- 
posed to be by Botticelli, has of late been ascribed 
either to Verocchio or some other painter of the 
Botticellian circle. Whoever may have been the 
artist it is a charming picture, and its dainty trip- 
ping angels with their wind-blown draperies have a 
strong resemblance to an undoubted work of Botti- 
celli, the "Judith" in the Uffizi. The stories of 
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Judith and of Tobias, so popular with Floreotiiic 
artists, are both taken from the apocrvphal booka 
of the Bible. Tobias was the son of a pious niag| 
who relates his own good deeds at great length in 
the early part of the story. While still almost a 
child he was sent, like a prince in a fairy talc, to 
look for a wife, and also with the more prosaic 
object of collecting a debt due to his father. 
When Tobias had reached the house of the relation 
which was the goal of his journey, he was betrothed 
to Sara, the daughter of his host. Sara, howercr, 
was under the spell of an evil demon who had 
killed in succession seven youths who had aspired to 
her hand. Tobias, warned by the angel, brouj^ht 
with him a box containing the gall of a fish. This 
he burned, and the demon, annoyed by the smelly 
fled never to return. Raphael, the guardian angel 
of all good children, is the special companion and 
guide of young Tobias, but sometimes, as in this 
picture, the archangels Michael and Gabriel also 
accompany him. 

The story of Judith relates to a time when Israel 
was hard pressed by the armies of Assyria. A 
noble lady, named Judith, dedicated her life and 
honour to the service of her country. She went 
over to the tent of Holofemes, the leader of the 
Assyrian host, beguiled him with her caresses, and 
then cut off his head as he lay asleep. Most artists 
represent Judith triumphant at the death of her 
enemy. Botticelli alone had enough imaginadon 
to understand what she must have suficred thst 
awful night. In his picture, though she catries in 
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one hand the olive branch of peace, and in the other 
the sword with which she had done the bloody deed, 
her hanging head and lagging footsteps show her 
unwillingness to meet the warriors of her tribe, who 
are pouring forth to welcome her. The face of the 
slave, on the contrary, is full of savage joy, and 
she hurries forward, eager to show the ghastly 
trophy. 

In the introductory chapter Botticelli is described 
as the most representative artist of the Renaissance, 
This appears not so much in his Madonnas and in 
his portraits, for in these many of his contempo- 
raries also excelled, but in the allegorical and 
mythological subjects he so often painted. Among 
the largest and best-known works of this kind are 
"Spring" and "The Birth of Venus," painted for 
Cosimo de' Medici's villa at Castello. In the first, 
Venus, queen of love and symbol of the revival of 
nature in spring, advances from among the orange 
trees ; above her head floats Cupid, who aims his 
flaming arrows at the three fair sisters, the Graces, 
called by Homer, Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia, 
who with fingers closely interlaced, dance hand in 
hand with ungirt transparent drapery, Hermes, an 
idealised likeness of Giuliano de' Medici, dispels with 
his m^ic wand the unwholesome mists which still 
linger among the thick foliage of the orange groves. 
To the right a strong-winged figure, rushing through 
the trees, seizes in his arms the maiden Flora, who, 
according to an oft-repeated saying, became, by 
the touch of Zephyr, the flower-bearer. Simonetta, 
the lady loved by Giuliano, in the guise of the 
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Spring goddess, comes tripping over the verdant 
meadow, strewing before her the roses she carries in 
her uplifted drapery. Everywhere there are flowers, 
tall lilies, modest violets, honeysuckle, and the white 
guelder rose ; the narcissus raises from the grass its 
scented clusters, the wild strawberries bloom and 
ripen between them. 

This picture was painted in honour of the in- 
tended marriage of GiuHano de' Medici and the fair 
Simonetta Cattanei, but she was stricken down with 
a fever and died in the flower of her youth. Every 
one mourned for her, and Lorenzo de' Medici, de- 
scribing the day when she was carried to her grave 
with her face uncovered, says : "All Florence was 
touched to tears by the sight, and the poets poured 
forth elegies. The month was April, and the young 
earth seemed to have put on her robe of blos- 
soms only to make the pathos of that death more 
poignant." 

The story of the birth of Venus is told by the 
Greek poet Hcsiod. He describes how Aphrodite 
(Venus), born of the sea-foam, was wafted by 
favouring winds to the shores of Cyprus. With 
a curious mixture of classic and media:val fancy, 
Botticelli represents the goddess as received on her 
landing by a Florentine maiden, who holds extended 
towards her a rose-pink mantle strewn with tiny 
daisies. The maiden's white dress is sprinkled with 
blue cornflowers, and round her neck and waist are 
trailing roses. Behind the figure of the goddess, 
headland upon headland stretch out into the blue 
sea. 
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The picture of " Pallas and the Centaur," which 
now hangs in the royal apartments of the Pitti 
Palace, is not only a very fine one but of great his- 
torical interest, for it was probably painted on the 
return of Lorenzo de' Medici from an important 
diplomatic mission. It represents the triumph of 
Pallas (wisdom) over the Centaur, who is the symbol 
of brute force. Lorenzo de' Medici, hard pressed 
by many enemies, had thrown himself on the mercy 
of his bitterest opponent, Alphonso, king of Naples, 
and by his persuasive eloquence and agreeable man- 
ners converted him into a friend, by which means a 
bloody war was happily averted. 

All these pictures are peculiarly representative of-s 
a time when the artists were no longer dependent | 
upon Church patronage, and therefore a large num- / 
ber of new subjects appear upon their canvas. In j 
the creation of them Botticelli stands unrivalled ; hisf 
pictures are poems, his figures tread the earth with 
a rhythmic motion, as if moving to the sound of 
music. His vivid imagination fills his compositions 
with a wealth of minute details, fragile rose-petals, 
gardens where oranges gleam amid dark foliage, 
graceful marble arabesques on the throne of the 
Madonna, dainty embroidery on her mantle, and 
jewelled binding on her book of hours, all these are 
dwelt on with loving care. j 

The story may be merely suggested, but every' 
part of the composition, however trifling, is painted 
with the most loving care. No artist had a stronger 
sense of the decorative quality of his pictures. 
Though his models are often ugly, and sometimes 
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two female attendants, Craft and Deceit, and with 
them is Envy, a pale, haggard man, dirty and toil- 
worn. Repentance is there in mourning weeds, 
while Truth, who needs no covering, raises her 
hand appealingly to heaven. The background of 
I this picture is of elaborate classical architecture, 

and gold is used freely in every part. 

When Botticelli was about forty-three years of 
age he came under the influence of Savonarola, who, 
as you have already heard, preached in Florence a 
crusade against luxury and vice, upbraiding the 
people for their sins, and warning them of the 
judgment to come. So great was his influence that 
writers brought their books, artists their paintings, 
women their fine clothes and jewellery, and cast 
them into the flames. It is known that another 
artist, Fra Bartolommeo, then destroyed many of his 
most important pictures, and it is probable that 
Botticelli did the same, especially such as might 
be considered profane. After this time he painted 
only religious pictures ; and it is supposed that, 
though he kept house with some of his relations, 
his last years were passed in poverty and ill- 
health. 

Once more, however, the expiring flame of his 
genius burnt up brightly, for his picture of the 
Nativity in the National Gallery has the bright 
colouring, and the same quaint, fanciful detail, 
which characterised his early pictures. On the upper 
part of the canvas, in indifFerent Greek, is the 

filscription :^- 
icture I, Alexander, painted at the end 
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is said that he, too, loved Simonetta, but the 
humble artist was eclipsed by the gay and gallant 
Giuliano, the idol of the people. There arc so 
many pictures painted by him and his pupils, that 
he could have had little leisure for idleness; but 
all his works have a tinge of melancholy, which 
deepened into settled gloom during the last years 
of his life. The faces of his Madonna and Venus 
alike are full of wistful sadness, as if seeking after 
the unknown. Strange it is, therefore, and com- 
forting to those whose hearts yearn over the lonely 
artist, to know that his last picture, the only one 
ever signed and dated, is thus so expressive of faith 
in a happier life and a better world. Peace, love, 
joy everlasting, is the last message of the most 
sympathetic of painters. 

The Italian painters and poets of the fifteenth 
century had a passion for flowers, and any one who 
has seen Florence in the spring will fully sympathise 
with their joy in reviving nature. Then the woods 
of Vallombrosa are heavy with the scent of purple 
and white orchis ; the blue iris, the Florentine lily, 
bedeck the meadows. All round Settignano and 
Fiesole, on the edge of the vineyards, and at the 
foot of the dark rows of cypress trees, the ground 
is white with anemones. Narcissus, daffodils, forget- 
me-nots, daisies, violets, and primroses, blossoms 
innumerable, raise their sweet heads above the ver- 
dant grass. Later on there are the lilies and roses. 
Tall lilies fill the pictures of Fra Filippo and 
Botticelli, angels scatter roses in those of Filippino, 
Botticelli above all loved roses, and has introduced 
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them everywhere ; rose-hedges and lattices, falling 
roses, rose-garlands round the necks and waists of 
his maidens, roses in the hair and laps of his angels. 
The verses of Poliziano ring with descriptions of 
flowers and spring, and the following lines, which 
form part of a ballad composed by Lorenzo Jde' 
Medici, are inspired by the same youthful, joyous 
spirit which characterises the work of the English 
poets of the Elizabethan Age. 

'* I went a-roamiDg, maidens, one bright day 
In a green garden, in mid month of May. 
Violeta and lilie« grew on every side 
'Mid the green grass and young flowers wonderful 
Golden and white and red and azure eyed ; 
Towards which I stretched my hands, eager to pull 
Plenty, to make my fair curU beautiful. 
To crown my rippling curls with garlands gay. 

For when the full rose quits her tender sheath 
When she is sweetest, and most fair to see. 
Then is the time to place her in thy wreath, 
Before her beauty and her freshness flee. 
Gather ye therefore roses, with great glee. 
Sweet girls, or ere their perfume flee away.*' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OUR HOME TREASURES 

All through this volume we have in imagination 
been wandering among the cities of Tuscany and 
Umbria, but this last chapter is intended as an intro- 
duction to some of the English art treasures most 
accessible to the general public — namely, the casts 
of the Mediaeval sculptures in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington, and the 
early Italian pictures in the National Gallery at 
Trafalgar Square. Surely some readers of this 
volume will visit these admirable institutions, and 
on each succeeding visit they will find that there 
is still something tresh to interest them. 

The books read in youth, and the objects first 
seen when interest is keen and memory retentive, 
are never forgotten. Every one, therefore, should 
spare a little time for those beautiful things, the 
work cA busy brains and skilful fingers that long, 
long ago crumbled into dust. Whether rich or 
poor, they belong to you, for they are your in- 
heritance from the past. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, South 

Kensington 

To see the sculptures we must go to South 
Kensington ; where there are some interesting 
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and his David, and in an adjoining room St. Cecilia 
and many other beautiful reliefs by this celebrated 
sculptor and his followers. There is, moreover, an 
interesting Pieta, which is a genuine work. The 
cast taken from the back of Orcagna's shrine, 
with the Death and Assumption of the Virgin, will 
enable you to see how this artist united in himself 
the characteristics of both the Sienese and Florentine 
schools. His angels have their hair rolled back 
under pointed diadems like those of Duccio, while 
the bearded men who bend, crushed with grief, at 
the head and foot of the dying woman, are taken 
direct from Giotto. 

The finest example of the work of Luca della 
Robbia and his school is a great flower-wreathed 
medallion containing the arms of Ri^n^ of Anjou, 
father of Margaret, the unfortunate queen of 
Henry VI. of England ; but there are many other 
specimens of varying quality. 

Luca's and DonateJlo's singing galleries are high 
above your head, so that you see them far better 
here than in the Opera del Duomo at Florence, 
and can understand what Donatello meant by his 
apparently clumsy figures, so much more effective 
at this height than the daintily finished groups by 
Luca. These are a few only among many interest- 
ing and important sculptures. 

National Gallery 

The National Gallery contains beautiful original 
pictures of every period. Before entering by the 
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central door you will see on the left a row of 
portraits from the Greek coffins found at Ha.wa^^ 
and on the right an extraordinary altar-piece by 
Margheritone d'Arczzo, an artist who painted in 
the debased Italian style, which immediately pre- 
ceded Giotto. The colours are erode and glaring, 
and it seems impossible that any grown-ap pcxaoit 
could have seriously executed anything so out- 
rageously bad and so ridiculous as the scenes from 
the Lives of Saints, especially the one in which the 
dragon after having swallowed St. Margaret is 
spitting her out again. It is the very childhood 
of art, or rather the childishness of decrcfnt old 
age. 

There are a good many pictures by Giotto's 
pupils, none, unfortunately, by himself, though 
some heads of Apostles were formerly ascribed to 
him. These were cut from the wall of the Church 
of the Girmine at Florence when the building was 
injured by fire, but it is now known that the 
fresco from which they were taken was not painted 
till fifteen years after the master's decease. 

Orcagna is well represented by a large altar-piece 
and a number of separate panels which once formed 
its prcdella, and also by an Annunciation with an 
exceedingly ugly angel. Fra Angelico*s predella of 
Christ, with the banner of the Resurrection, offers a 
good example both of his merits and his defects. 
The carefully balanced composition, with its 
Patriarch and Martyrs on the one side, the Virgin 
Mary with evangelists and saints on the other, and 
its comer panels occupied by monks and nuns, 
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appears at first sight mechanical and uninteresting. 
The figure of Christ, too, is weak and devoid of 
structural form, but on looking carefully into the 
picture it becomes apparent that no two figures are 
alike, that the holy brothers and sisters whose 
names are inscribed are portraits, that every pare so 
carefully thought out has a beauty of its own, and 
has been painted with the most minute attention to 
detail. 

Benozzo Gozzoli, Fra Angelico's pupil, contri- 
butes a fine altar-piece of the Madonna and Child 
with saints and angels. In the foreground kneel 
St. Jerome and St. Francis, while on the marble 
steps, like living jewels, are two tiny goldfinches. 
The goldfinch, whose wings are streaked crimson, as 
if with blood, is a symbol of sacrifice. Benozzo's 
other picture, the Rape of Helen, is especially 
interesting, for it probably formed part of a cassone 
or wedding chest, in the decoration of which the 
Florentine artists were justly celebrated. Every one 
knows the story of Helen of Troy, for whose sake 
so many brave men died and homes were made 
desolate. Who can forget the wail of anguish in 
the chorus of the Agamemnon written by ^schylus, 
the first of the great Greek dramatists — a wail 
echoed now in many sad hearts throughout Great 
Britain and her Colonies? "Alas! alas! for the 
numberless fair men who died before Troy town. 
Ares, the war god, the grim gold exchanger who 
barters the bodies of men, sends home a little dust 
shut up within a narrow urn, and wife and father 
water this with tears and cry : Behold, he perished 
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nobly fighting in a far land ! And others there 
are who come not ever again to their old home ; 
but barrows on Troy plain enclose their fair young 
flesh, and an alien soil is their sepulchre/* Paris, 
while the guest of her husband Menelaus, ran away 
with the fair princess, not unwillingly on her part, 
and here you see her and her maidens being carried 
down to the tall ships. All the company wear the 
elaborate Florentine costume of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and there is a curious want of unity in the 
whole composition. Even with the closest study 
you cannot make out where their limbs join, or to 
which body they belong. The group of women 
inside the pink plaster mansion are chattering 
tc^ther unconcernedly, and the friends of Paris, 
who are not actually engaged in the elopement, 
behave as if nothing unusual were taking place. 
In front a small child rushes madly over the flower- 
decked meadow. 

From Benozzo Gozzoli's quaint painting, like an 
illuminated manuscript, a great advance has been 
made when we reach Filippo Lippi. His picture of 
the Virgin appearing to St. Bernard (the same 
subject as Filippo's beautiful altar-piece in the 
Badia at Florence) was intended to fit into a space 
over a doorway in the Palazzo della Signoria at 
Florence, hence its peculiar shape. As the upper 
surface has been entirely destroyed, it is now im- 
possible to judge of its real merit. 

Fortunately this is not the case with the com- 
panion pictures of the Annunciation and St. John 
the Baptist with saints, which were once lunettes in 
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Cosimo de' Medici's palace in Florence. These it 
is supposed are the pictures that he was so anxious 
to have finished, for their original ownership is 
satisfactorily proved by the Medici crest (three 
feathers in a ring) which appears on both of them. 
The composition of the Annunciation resembles 
that of Orcagna's, close to which it hangs; but it 
is far more attractive. The angel and the Virgin 
are both beautiful, with that innocent freshness 
which is the crown and possession of youth alone, 
before sordid care has bent the frame, and the sorrow 
of the world drawn wrinkles on smooth cheek and 
brow. The angel's wings glow with peacock hues, 
and golden drapery covers the seat of the Virgin. 
The other picture is a Sacra Conversazione (a holy 
conversation), the name given to a group of saints 
engaged in devout discourse ; conversation being 
here used in the sense of communion : " Our con- 
versation is in heaven." St. John the Baptist, you 
have already heard, was the patron saint of Florence. 
St. Laurence was the special guardian of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, son of Cosimo. St. Cosmo and St. 
Damian, the good physicians, were always connected 
with the Medici family. The group is completed 
by St. Anthony, St. Francis, and St. Peter Martyr. 
The legend of St. Laurence describes him as a 
young Spanish deacon much loved and trusted by 
Sixtus II., bishop of Rome, who gave into his care 
all the treasures of the Church. Sixtus was con- 
demned to die for his faith, upon which Laurence, 
taking the treasure, divided it between the faithful 
poor. The prefect, filled with rage, ordered him to 
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be seized and tortured ; this was done, and the 
saintly youth, stretched out on an iron frame above a 
hot coal fire, was slowly roasted to death. He died 
praising God that he had been allowed to die for 
the faith. Hippolytus, his former gaoler, who with 
his family had been converted and baptized, found 
the body and buried it ; for doing this he was tied 
to the tail of a wild horse and perished miserably. 

St. Cosmo and St. Damian were natives of Arabia, 
a country famed for the wisdom and learning of its 
inhabitants. At a time when all Europe was 
plunged in barbarism, Arabian philosophers studied 
the stars, practised occult sciences and medicine, and 
committed to writing valuable information which 
would otherwise have been forgotten. 

These two youths were the sons of Theodora, a 
pious widow; they excelled in the learning of the 
time, and having the means of livelihood, sought 
not riches, but went about healing the sick and the 
poor, asking nothing for their services. In the per- 
secution of Diocletian, already frequently referred 
to, when so many Christians sealed their faith with 
their lives, Cosmo and Damian were brought before 
the Roman governors of Arabia, and condemned to 
death. Fire would not bum them, the sea refused 
to drown, the stones flung at them fell oflF leaving 
them unharmed, but killing many of rheir p 
secutors. 

'* Gfxl's dements arc mercihil, 
Man only mocks Hw will ; 
The raging fire had spared the saims. 
The sword had power to kill.'* 
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Cosmo and Damian were beheaded on Septem- 
ber 27, A.D. 301. They occur very frequently in 
Florentine pictures during the supremacy of the 
Medici family, and can easily be recognised, for 
they wear long red furred gowns and large caps, 
and each carries a small box of ointment. Even 
after their death miracles were performed by them. 
A poor man with a diseased leg fell asleep in the 
church dedicated to the saintly physicians, and as 
he slept, they appeared before him and consulted 
what should be done. Then one of them with a 
sharp knife removed the unsound limb, and placed 
on the stump a leg cut from a negro who had 
recently been buried in a neighbouring church. 
The other saint with his miraculous ointment 
united the two tc^ether, and the man rose up 
whole, having one black leg attached to his white 
body. 

A good deal of doubt exists about the pictures 
bearing the name of Filippo Lippi. Two amongst 
them, a large tondo of the Adoration of the Magi, 
with portraits of the Medici family, and a long, 
narrow picture of the same subject are now given 
to his master, Sandro Botticelli. A third example 
of the same subject, very different both in style and 
colour, remains his without dispute. There is a 
lovely adoring angel cut out from a fresco, a St. 
Francis in glory, and a large picture which once 
belonged to the Rucellai family. In this last 
picture, the Virgin and Child, with St. Jerome and 
St. Dominic, form a central group. Behind, in one 
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Armida's garden. Some people say that the little 
satyr, blowing the conch shell, is vainly endeavour- 
ing to rouse him to a sense of his duty, others, 
that the murmuring sound of the sea-shell lulls 
him to still deeper repose. Probably this picture, as 
well as that of Spring in the Uffizi, was painted 
in honour of the fair lady beloved of Giullano 
de' Medici, and both pictures illustrate poems of 
Angelo Poliziano. Giuliano, young, brave, and 
handsome, was adored by the Florentine people, 
and his early death under tragic circumstances, so 
soon after that of his fair intended bride, had en- 
veloped the pair in a halo of romance, so that they 
belong less to earth than to the mysterious realms 
of faery. 

You may be inclined to pass over without much 
attention a large picture of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, long ascribed to Botticelli, but now thought 
by some critics to be the work of his pupil Botticini, 
the similarity of whose name has led to a good deal 
of confusion. The plan of this picture is formal, 
but the pattern is not quite the usual one. In the 
centre of the foreground the Apostles gather round 
the marble tomb of the Virgin, now full to the brim 
with tall, white Madonna HUes, while the donor and 
his wife kneel on either side. Behind stretches the 
valley of the Arno, and in the distance rise the 
domes and towers of the City of the Lily. All 
these, however, are comparatively unimportant 
details, the interest of the picture centres in the 
vision of heaven given for a brief moment to 
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comfort the faithful mourners. Tier upon tier, 
blazing in gold and colour, shine the hierarchies of 
heaven. In the lowest ranks are Angels, Princedoms, 
Archangels, and above these Dominions, Virtues, 
and Powers. All these myriad beings are in a per- 
fect ecstasy of emotion and movement as thev turn 
one to another, singing, talking, and playing on 
quaint musical instruments. In fancy you can hear 
the vibration of the strings, the rustle of wings, and 
the flutter of flying drapery. Nearest to the Seat of 
the Almighty are Thrones, and those mysterious 
creations of oriental imagination. Cherubim and 
Seraphim. These, who exist only to praise, need no 
bodies, but are heads and wings only. They, too, 
having no part with or sympathy in earthly affairs, 
remain unmoved amid the general rejoicing. The 
climax of the great drama thus laid bare to mortal 
eyes is the Virgin's reception in heaven by her 
Divine Son. 

This remarkable picture has, moreover, a history, 
and a history or a pedigree adds much to the 
interest of even inferior works of art. It was 
painted for Mattci Palmieri, a Florentine citizen, 
the author of a poem called the City of Life. This 
poem was regarded as heretical, as it set forth the 
opinion of Origen, an early Father of the Church, 
who asserted that men were the descendants of 
those angels who, when there was war in heaven, 
held aloof, being neither for God nor the Devil. 
For both in religion or politics it is always, though 
unjustly, considered despicable not to take sides. 
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This picture, it was said, was illustrative of this 
heretical doctrine, and it was therefore hidden from 
sight until bought by the Duke of Hamilton and 
brought to England. 

By Botticini also, or that mysterious painter 
known in artistic circles as Amico di Sandro (the 
friend of Sandro probably, his pupil or his imi- 
tator), is the Tobias and the Angel, which will parti- 
cularly interest you if you remember the account 
of Tobias with the three angels at Florence. 
This also is a charming picture, even if looked 
at only for the clothes, for no one can fail to 
admire the white gold-embroidered under-robe of 
the angel, the soft dark blue and dull pink in his 
mantle. The boy's dress, with crimson sleeves and 
fur edging, is beautifully painted, and the landscape, 
though still conventional, has a quaint charm of its 
own. The other pictures bearing this artist's name, 
Venus with the children playing among roses, the 
sweet Madonna which once belonged to the 
architect St. Gallo, a friend of Botticelli, and two 
other Madonna pictures, are probably all school 
pieces ; they imitate successfully his very marked 
style, but they exaggerate his defects. 

It is evident, therefore, even from this short list 
of pictures, that something may be learned about 
Italian painting even without crossing the silver 
streak which divides Great Britain from the 
Continent, and every year the American galleries 
become richer by the addition of fine pictures, once 
the property of private persons in Europe; while, 
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